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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘“‘ THE INNER SHRINE”’ 


The Wild Olive 


Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has the same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 
previous novel, Te Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 
year. Asa serial in Harper’s MaGazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 

unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 

interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 

St. Paul—‘*And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine’s origin, 

which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 

society. The Wild Olive isa story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor andcharm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 

wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 

gentleman, running through the woods at night. 
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Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
the judge who condemned him—innocent—for Dare ee eee 
¥ ra : i 4 April 29, 1910. 
murder. A girl’s form outside beckons him to Pe ee ee 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth er tek eee: 
. “7° . Gentlemen :— 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the Aaa aie to add my word of appreciation to others 
. . . . that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ ‘The 
N < L ° Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
height of emotional sacrifice and triumph 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
Splendidly lustrated by Lucius Hitchcock foe read ‘The Inner Shrine.” Now, however, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 aie. “go a very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
we remain long unread. 
e Very truly yours, 
Harper & Brothers :: Publishers (Signed) Frank H. Hinds. 
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GOING SOME rex sBeacu 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 


HIS NEW STORY is all about a house-party on a Western ranch—they are a jolly 
group of young people. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything more 
athletic than lead the cheering for the others. His predicament, 
and that of a fat man who is with him as his “trainer,” form a 
humorous background for a dashing love romance. It is one 


of the funniest books ever written. 


Many Humorous Iilustra- 
tions by Mark Fenderson 
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CURTISS’ GREAT FLIGHT 
The Hammondsport aviator passing above West Point on his extraor- 
. : dinary flight down the Hudson from Albany to Governors Island 
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Needless Anxieties about the Colonel 

Mr. Wivitiam Ranpotew Hearst, who happens 
just now to be abroad, feels bad about Colonel 
Roosrvett’s Guildhall speech about England’s 
duty in Egypt. The Colonel told his British enter- 
tainers in effect that they ought either to govern 
Egypt or get out, and that to go about the work 
in a hesitating and uncertain way was likely to 
do more harm than over-firmness. That seemed 
to make Mr. Hearst pretty mad, and talking 
through his megaphone to a dozen papers at once— 
French, English, and American—he denounces 
the Colonel and his sentiments, calls his views 
“truckling twaddle” which WasHINGTON, JEFFER- 
son, and Patrick Henry would disown, and insists 
that— 

Self-respecting Americans are tired of seeing this 
self-advertising individual parading about Europe 
claiming to represent a democratic nation while seek- 
ing to ingratiate himself in undemocratic ways with 
the representatives of monarchies and empires. 

“Let Mr. Roosrvett go home,” says Mr. 
Hearst, “for the relief of his country and for his 
own advantage.” 

It is all right for Brother Hearst, himself a 
public man, to set himself right before the Brit- 
ish, French, and American peoples by declaring 
his dissent from the Colonel’s views about Egypt, 
but he seems to us unduly wrought up about that 
speech, When the Colonel put on his evening 
clothes in the morning and went to the funeral 
of the late King, and secluded himself on the back 
seat of a closed carriage in the funeral procession, 
he acted as our representative, and he behaved with 
modesty and perfect decorum. Didn’t he? But 
at the Guildhall he represented nobody but himself. 
His words about Egypt had behind them not an 
ounce-weight of American opinion. They were 
his words and nobody’s else. It won’t be laid 
to any of us, nor to the administration, nor to 
the country, that we sent a man to London to tell 
the British what to do in Egypt. As to that, not 
a man in the Guildhall could possibly have been 
misled. For our part, we are delighted to have the 
Colonel talk to the English and tell them things, 
and point out their duties to them, and say any- 
thing that the London police will permit to be said 
on any British subject which it interests him to 
expound. We are glad to have London—England 
—the British Empire—becoine better acquainted 
with eur unexampled Human Phenomenon. ~ 

If the Colonel discussed American subjects and 
policies, there might be occasion for uneasiness, 
for it is known—in England doubtless as well as 
here—that there is a considerable body of Amer- 
icans who are constrained by some law of psy- 
chology to think they think as he does after he has 
thought. So he could hardly discuss American 
policies without being accused of being repre- 
sentative. But as long as he sticks to British 
topics—sealing-wax and kings, humming-birds, 
what Mr. Root calls “zoological matters,” Roman 
emperors, and such things-in-general—he is purely 
personal and safe and all right. 

Mr. Hearst need not urge him to come home. 
He is coming. His passage is engaged. How mueh 
his return will make for “the relief of his country 
and his own advantage,” as Mr. Hearst suggests, 
is a matter that is still, of course, on the knees of 
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the gods. But it is his proceedings here that are 
of possible importance to us Americans, and not 
his proceedings in London. 


The Attorney-General and the Railroads 

“Ts Mr. WicKERSHAM insurgent?” asks the Sun. 

Is he merely making adroit and sensational use for 
political purposes of the technical opportunity afforded 
to him by the failure of Congress to carry out his 
chief’s recommendations? Or is he thus playing the 
mischief with business conditions and public confidence 
merely in order to give the country another object 
lesson, a more impressive illustration than ever before, 
of the intolerable confusion and uncertainty of our 
statutes governing the railroad operations of the 
United States? 

Twenty-five Western .railroads raised freight 
rates. Shippers were displeased. If they thought 
that the increased charges were unreasonable, it 
was open to them to go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with complaints. That course did 
not suit them. It was troublesome and too slow. 
They went instead to the Attorney-General and 
demanded of him to get out an injunction against 
the railroads on the ground that they had agreed 
together to raise rates, and in so doing had vio- 
lated the SueRMAN anti-trust law, which prohibits 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. Mr. WICKERSHAM 
decided that the demands of the shippers had a 
sound legal basis, and got out the injunctions de- 
manded. Down went the price of the railroad 
securities, and loud rose the wails of the injured. 
And the wails were justified. There must be agree- 
ments between railroads about the details of their 
business. That has always been recognized by 
reasonable people, as also that such agreements 
violated the SHERMAN law as it now reads. Presi- 
dent RoosrveLt repeatedly urged the amendment 
of the SHERMAN law to permit rate agreements 
under the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—such agreements precisely as_ the 
twenty-five railroads are just now enjoined from 
making. The Republican national platform of 
1908 had a resolution favoring such an amend- 
ment. President Tarr, elected on that platform, 
recommended to Congress last January to make 
such agreements lawful. A provision to that in- 
tent was part of the railroad bill that has been be- 
fore the present Congress, but was thrown out 
on May 3d, both in the Senate and the House, by 
combinations of Democratic and Republican votes. 

The President can recommend laws and the 
Attorney-General ean draft them, but it takes 
Congress to pass them. Congress has been duly 
entreated to pass this reasonable and necessary 
law legitimatizing rate agreements, and it has re- 
fused. What was the Attorney-General to do when 
the shippers came to him and demanded the en- 
forcement of the SHERMAN law as it stands? 

As a lawyer and with the statute before him, he 
decided that the demands of the shippers were 
justified by law, and he took action accordingly— 
took it as promptly and effectively as he knew how. 

So that is the situation. The law needs amend- 
ment, Congress won’t amend it, and the Attorney- 
General, yielding to the demands of citizens, is 
taking measures to enforce it as his oath requires. 
The enforcement makes a great deal of trouble, 
injures business, checks prosperity, but the ad- 
ministration is to blame only in so far as it is 
blamed for inability to get its measures through 
Congress and rectify what our neighbor justly 
calls “the intolerable confusion and uncertainty 
of our statutes governing the railroad operations 
of the United States.” 


Hopes and Fears 

The papers say that the commuters hereabouts 
will take the hint offered them by the shippers 
who have protested against the increased rates on 
Western railroads, and will induce Mr. Wicker- 
sam to take action under the SuerMan law 
against the roads which have raised the commuta- 
tion rates. To the great fundamental question, 
Why pay on the railroads, anyway? there seems 
likely to be added very soon the question, Why 
pay good money to the various railway commis- 
sions if the SuerMan law nullifies their job? 

As these lively questions press, there will doubt- 
less be a good many observers who, in the dis- 
couragement of their spirits, will feel sympathy 
with the sentiments attributed to former-Governor 
Frank S. Brack, who is quoted as saying: 

I’m hurrying as fast as I ean to gain a competency. 
Then I will flee to my farm in New Hampshire. I do 
not care to remain here in New York and hear as a 
result of the anties of insurgents and socialists the 
Marseillaise sung by a wild-eyed mob ramping down 
Broadway. 

Tf things are in so bad a case, what will Gov- 
ernor Buack do with his competency when he has 
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gained it? What investments will he trust? We 
find more of encouragement in his continued in- 
dustry than of fright in his anticipations. So long 
as people keep on working there will be a con- 
siderable public concern about the retention of 
a fair share of the proceeds of labor by the folks 
who do the work. . A leading reason for the rise 
in railroad charges is the rise in the wages that 
the railroads are paying. The shippers and com- 
muters who object will have to reckon, not with 
railroad officers and stockholders alone, but with 
railroad employees. Mr. Yoakum says that the 
cause of the railroads is the cause of the farmers. 
So it is, when the railroads are justly managed, 
and the farmers are capable of finding out that 
the railroads must have fair pay. 


The Leading Issue 

The tariff, it seems, is to be the main issue in 
the autumn elections. In the decidedly previous 
“key-note” oratory in the House of Representa- 
tives it has received the imprimatur of both 
parties, given as officially and authoritatively as 
either party can at present give or do anything. 
Mr. Payne took the offensive-defensive solely in 
behalf of the measure that bears his name and 
which was originally his handiwork. Mr. CHamp 
Ciark’s defensive-offensive reply accepted the 
challenge, and the succeeding orators on both sides 
continued the exchange along the same line. In 
fact, the only thing one finds to generate a sus- 
picion that the tariff may not really be the leading 
and controlling issue is precisely this extraordinary 
unanimity on the point. It would not be unlike 
the unconventional American people to get some- 
thing else in their heads and refuse to play follow- 
my-leader in the matter. But the truth is that 
there has been precious little leadership in the 
matter on either side. The American people them- 
selves, the voters on both sides, are responsible for 
the resurgence of the tariff issue. The leaders on 
both sides have been for years running away from 
it or holding back from it. The special session 
was called in the hope of getting rid of it so quick- 
ly that other things 1." ~ht supersede it in popular 
interest before the elections. Mr. Bryan and his 
Democratic associates on the stump two years ago 
cannot claim the credit for forcing it. Mr. Bryan 
made one good speech on the tariff and then 
dropped it. An instinct, natural enough, however 
unwise, had doubtless from the outset of his career 
made against his stressing an issue so distinctly 
CLEVELAND’s. Certain of the Western progressives 
apart, the only leader who was a recognized leader 
at the time of its resurgence and who deserves 
credit for a pronouncedly receptive attitude is, we 
continue to feel, President Tart. However else 
he may go down in history, he will go down as 
the man who on this issue, when the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand appeared on the horizon, neither 
failed to see it nor bought an umbrella. 


Practically Considered 

Whether or not his nerve shall in the final esti- 
mate outweigh his unpreparedness, it will certainly 
be hard to find anything to excuse the unprepared- 
ness of the leaders on the other side. That side 
has not even yet a clear programme on the subject, 
or a man who ean be accounted a master of it 
and trusted to do as well for the reform of tariff 
taxation as Atpricu has done for the abuse of 
tariff taxation. When it comes down to the pros- 
pects of legislation that will satisfy the best thought 
and the best conscience of the country, the most 
hopeful sign to be seen does not flame in the new 
heaven so suddenly revealed to Democratic eyes, 
but elsewhere. It is the imperfectly authorized, 
perhaps we should say improperly authorized, tariff 
commission. That was an insurgent idea, and 
taken with the demonstrated readiness of the in- 
surgents to break party lines it holds out more 
real promise of something practical, something 
definite, than can yet be found in the mere 
probability of the Democrats’ getting control of 
the government. If present factional divisions are 
maintained, something can be accomplished on 
this line even if the only gains made through the 
ballot-box shall prove to be an access of strength 
to both the Democrats and the insurgents in Con- 
gress, and a corresponding loss of strength to the 
conservative Republicans. We are not sure that 
what may be accomplished with the tariff in this 
way is not as well worth fighting for as anything 
to be won, so far as the tariff is concerned, by com- 
plete Democratie victory and ascendency. 

Of course, however, there are other things to 
fight about; other reasons why the party that has 
been in power too long should be given a rest and 
the party that has been out of power too long 
should be given a chance. 














Another Investigation Imminent 

The speech of Senator Lorimer of Illinois in 
reply to the charge that bribery was used to secure 
his election fills some fifty-one pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. It would have been more ef- 
fective if it had been boiled down to the half-stick 
of small type with which it closes, that being the 
space occupied by the resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to investigate 
the charges. The country has been waiting some 
time for Mr. Lortmer to make that proposal; and 
the country has of late had so many investigations 
1o keep track of that it would probably not envy 
the committee its job or insist on doing the work 
itself. Senator Lorimer, however, sets the example 
of a preliminary, unjudicial trial, for he uses up 
the fifty-one pages in convicting the Chicago 
Tribune of persecution, conspiracy, destroying 
regularity in the Republican party, suborning a 
witness, and robbing the Chicago school fund. He 
first declares that the Tribune’s object in inspiring 
and bringing the charges was to ruin in advance 
a bank he was about to cpen. Then we are told 
that the Tribune has steadily for years tried de- 
terminedly to dominate the Republican party in 
the State; and finally it is explained that “ its 
only purpose is to gather money for its owners, no 
matter how.” It is to be feared that the Senator 
made a mistake in thus entering upon a trial of 
his case ahead of the committee. The Tribune 
has more readers than the Record, and can doubt- 
less conduct that kind of action better than he can. 
It appears, however, that the Senate and the com- 
mittee are disposed to make their trial rather more 
complete and rigorous than they might have made 
it if the Senator had not favored them with his. 


Confirmatory 

A Southern Republican of the better class writes 
to us from Alabama approving some recent com- 
ment on Mr, Hrrcncock and the so-called “ Ref- 
eree System” of controlling Federal appointments 
in the South. He calls the Republican organiza- 
tion in that State the “ personal machine” of the 
Postmaster-General, is quite sure the machines 
in other Southern States are like it, and sends the 
facts to show how completely the whole thing is 
based on the pie-counter. There are, it appears, 
forty-one members of the Republican State Com- 
mittee in Alabama. The chairman, who is the 
leader or “ referee” of the party in the State, and 
practically dictates appointments through Mr. 
Tlircucock, holds the oftice of Collector of Internal 
Revenue. After him on the list come marshals, 
district attorneys, and the like, and then some 
twenty-one postmasters and assistant postmasters—— 
a showing for that department that grows more 
impressive when a letter-carrier and a postmaster- 
to-be, appointed but not confirmed, are added. All 
told, the Federal officeholders number thirty-one of 
the forty-one committeemen. Of the remaining 
ten, three are brothers of Federal ofticeholders. 
Of course such figures concentrate attention on 
the other seven members. Should the committee 
hold a meeting, one can hear those seven echoing 
the ery that comes so straight from the heart of 
the practical politician: “ What are we here for?” 
But the odds are that when next the committee 
assembles most of the seven will have got already 
what they will be there for. One need not wonder 
at the skill which controis a system which is so 
simple in principle, however widely extended it 
may be. 


Strong at the Business End 

Ministerial and other objectors to the big fight 
‘in San Francisco seem to look upon prize-tighting 
as a form of sport. The industrial view of it 
seems more true. It is au industry by which some 
hard-working men make, for a while, a good deal 
of money. A writer in the Wrek1y lately computed 
that Jerrrics, if he wins, will make $667,000; 
and Jounson, if he wins, about $400,000. The 
loser in the fight will take in not less than $25,000. 
The wonder is that it has not occurred to the 
underwriters of the meeting to get out an in- 
junetion against the opposed ministers, alleging ° 
that they have formed a combination in restraint 
of trade. 


The Bank of France 

Of the publications of the National Monetary 
Commission so far given out none bears more di- 
rectly on the real problem of the commission, which 
is the problem of the right control of American 
finance, than the work of M. Maurice Patron on 
the Bank of France in its relation to national and 
international credit. If M. Parron is correct, the 


Bank’s policy of amassing the largest gold reserve 
in the world has not conduced to the interest of 
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the shareholders, but has been pursued as a public 
service. A different policy, a smaller reserve, 
weuld have meant larger dividends. But the big 
reserve has made France financially the strongest 
country in the world, at least in the sense of having 
the greatest immediately available strength. It 
has enabled the Bank to regulate credit and ward 
off panics even better than the Bank of England. 
It has further enabled the Bank to help other 
countries fight their panies; England, for instance, 
when the Barnes failed, and the United States, 
through the Bank of England, in 1907. In the 
latter emergency, it is pointed out, France’s aid 
went first to “England because our government 
would not and indeed could not guarantee the 
return of money sent directly to any American 
institution; but it went in American double- 
eagles, and did not stop in London. When we 
get to the point in arbitration where financial as 
well as other conflicts and disturbances shall be 
arbitrated, France, it is clear, will occupy a posi- 
tion almost as commanding as England’s when it 
comes to things naval, or Germany’s when it comes 
to things military. M. Patron goes farther still 
and points out that financial power means riot only 
power to go to war, but to keep other nations from 
attacking, and that therefere thes Bank of France 
has been and is a peacemaker in that it has kept 
France unattacked. In all this there is much truth, 
and the argument worth as much attention 
from Americans as that in favor of more Dread- 
noughts and a bigger army as the best means to 
keep from being interfered with ourselves and to 
keep the peace among our neighbors. 


is 


The New Private Secretary 

The President’s new private secretary is a mis- 
sionary’s son, and those persons who in the last 
Presidential campaign distrusted Mr. Tarr be- 
eause of his Unitarian associations will be glad to 
know that the new man is of orthodox (Congrega- 
tional) stock. He Cuartes Dyer Norton, 
of Chicago, lately Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. His picture, as the papers give it, 
makes him lcok about eighteen years of age, but 
the records make him out to be thirty-nine. He 
is a native of Wisconsin, a graduate of Amherst 
College (1893), and made his living and got his 
experience of affairs and men in the life-insurance 
business in Milwaukee and Chicago. He is eon- 
nected by marriage with the Garrison family of 
New York, which ought to make him persona grata 
to our powerful neighbor the Evening Post. 

We congratulate the President on acquiring a 
scion of missionary stock to be the prop and bul- 
wark of his daily labors. Mr. Norton is quoted 
as saying, “I feel like a farmer who had dropped 
his plough in the middle of the field to enlist in a 
war.” We trust it won’t be war, but he goes to a 
field that is fairly white for a peacemaker’s harvest. 


is 


Mr. Taft at Bryn Mawr 

President Tarr told the girls at Bryn Mawr 
last week that the higher education was good for 
them, no matter what they finally turned to. If 
they got married, it ought to make better wives 
and mothers of them, and if they didn’t, it ought 
to make them happier and more useful in the 
independent state. All that is true, of course. 
To develop, train, strengthen, and inform the 
mind of a girl is just as important as to do the 
like for a boy. That is pretty much conceded in 
these intelligent days, though many questions still 
remain as to the particular processes that are fitted 
to develop girls’ minds and how they differ from 
the processes proper to train the minds of boys. 
That the girls’ colleges have succeeded and that 
the work they do is exceedingly valuable is con- 
ceded, The women they have trained have been 
heard from, and are being heard from more every 
year, and they are women that our civilization 
could by no means spare. 

And yet the girls’ colleges seem to be still rather 
more of a problem than the boys’ colleges. They 
ought to be, of course, for they are newer. The 
whole problem of the education of girls is newer. 
The solution it has had so far has been to give 
the girls as far as possible what is given to the 
boys. We do not find that the more thoughtful 
and informed observers are wholly satisfied with 
that solution, nor with the girls’ colleges as they 
are. The colleges are good, but their courses and 
influences are not yet accepted anything like so 
gerierally as the best thing for girls who can get 
them, as the processes of the boys’ colleges are 
accepted as the best thing for boys. We find 
parents weighing very carefully what their girls 
might get at college against what it would be pos- 
sible to give them at, home. We find parents con- 
sidering, not without anxiety, what they will get 
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back 


touched on one parental misgiving when he said: 


if their girl to college. Mr. Tarr 


goes 


There is one danger of a college education and four 
years’ life under college intluences that it seems wise 
to warn against. It is the danger of discontent with 
the surroundings of the home to which a college gir! 
goes back after graduation, and the yielding to the 
feeling that her own town or city does not offer to her 
the opportunities which she is entitled to in the use 
of the education which she has acquired. If it gives 
her, after she is settled at home again, a nil admirari 
spirit, a longing for something she does not have, a 
spirit of criticism toward everything which surrounds 
her, and a consequent inability to contribute to the 
happiness of those with whom she lives or comes in 
contact, this is not the right result of the higher 
education. 


The liking for domestic women is still prevalent, 
and so is the notion that college girls, after four 
years of independent life, may take domestication 
hard. 
done. 


It is true that domestication can be over- 
Nevertheless, there is some current disap- 
pointment in the working and results of the wom- 
en’s colleges, some feeling that there are losses 
to offset what girls gain in them; some feeling 
that they do not yet combine all the advantages 
of the best colleges with those of the best homes. 
Probably they don’t. And the question when a 
girl can spare the years to go to college is in many 
cases more perplexing than the same question 
about a boy. What we know so far that the 
girls’ colleges, as they are, are very useful; that 
they are admirable places for ‘some girls, and that 
it depends upon the girl, and where she lives, and 
whom she lives with, how much better off she will 


is 


be in college between seventeen and twenty-one 
than at home. But it is, of course, the later life 
to which the colleges are looking. Their vork is 
to be measured not merely by what the girl grad- 
uate is at twenty-three, but at thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty—all through her life. 


Ridiculous 
The suecessor to Mr, LEE McCiune, who was pro 
moted from the position of treasurer of Yale Univer 
sity to that of Treasurer of the United States, is Mr. 
GEORGE PARMLY Day, of this city, the youngest man 
ever chosen for the place. Mr. Day is thirty-three 
years old.—New York Times. 
tradition said to be current 
around the lower extremity of the Charles River 
in Massachusetts, thirty-three is about as old as 
the products of the New Haven institution ever 
come to be. 


According to a 


It is admitted that they accumulate 
years far beyond that, but it is questioned if they 
acquire age. If it is considered that there is any 
basis for this theory, the new Yale treasurer may 
be rated as of full age—as old, that is, as he ever 
will be. 

We record this tradition merely as a curiosity 
The fact that our President 
is an item in the output of the New Haven college 
is a sufficient demonstration of the complete meas- 
ure of maturity that the items attain. 


of jealous invention. 


The Sherman Act in Wall Street 

The Stock Exchange and all the brokers in it 
have been sued for five million dollars by an en- 
graving company. It is a nice change for the 
governors, whose steadiest job in the late dull 
months has been to sit themselves as a court of 
justice and dole out penalties. The brokers have 
been sued for conspiracy, but the plaintiff's lawyer 
also alleges that they have violated the SuerMan 
Act by making a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

It has been suspected for some years past that 
of the in 
violators of the SuermMan Act, 


a large proportion persons who were 


business at all were 


but the disposition to bring all hands to book for 


that offence is of comparatively recent origin. 
Perhaps we are to sce what is the scope of the 
capacity of that measure to bring trading to a 
standstill, ‘ 
While the Verger Was Telling It 

Of all the Colonel’s visits on the other side we 


like best that to St. George’s Church, Hanover 


Square, in London. We did, we confess, fancy for 
a while, before we took in the proportions of the 
energy and vigilance of 
that he might manage it without letting anybody 


the war correspondents, 


know but the verger, That, however, was too 
much invisibility to expect of the most visible 
man now extant. But the next best thing was 
done. The verger himself didn’t know till the 


war correspondents told him, and that was after 
he had said his piece and the gentleman without 
any glasses and the ladies and the young gentle- 
men had all gone their ways. The verger will here- 
after look harder at his American visitors, but his 
chance is gone. <A pretty little joke and neatly 
turned. The cables have, of late, heen overcharged 
with serious matter and a little relief is welcome, 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


To his own people Bsornson stood first and fore- 
most as a patriot and a man of action. BRANDES 
says that to speak his name is like unfurling the 
Norwegian flag. In his very earliest youth he joined 
IpsEN and a half-dozen other public-spirited young 
men in a club that had determined to free Norway 
from the domination of the Danish theatre. At that 
time all the theatres in Norway were managed by 
Danish directors, gave Danish plays, and employed 
Danish actors. BJsorNson and IBsEN were determined 
that Norway should produce playwrights, and how 
triumphantly they carried out their resolve the whole 
world knows to-day. Fewer ‘of Bsornson’s plays 
than of IpsEN’s have been given in English, but 
Pastor Sang was successfully presented in. New York 
some few years ago. His list of plays is fairly long, 
and if one bar out the Sigurd trilogy, which is pure- 
ly poetic drama, and Maria Stuart, which is romantic 
drama, they are all tendenz plays. For BJORNSON 
was a born preacher. The Bankrupt dealt with the 
ethics of speculation, The Editor with the dangerous 
power of the press when in unscrupulous hands, 
Leonarda and The Glove with the double standard 
of morals, The Newly Married and Love and Geog- 
raphy with domestic situations, Pastor Sang with 
the dangers of religious ecstasy and supernatural 
tamperings. BsorNsoy was always a good craftsman, 
and his close association with IBSEN may have taught 
him much. At any rate, these plays are more re- 
markable for their sure, fine structure than for depth 
of thought.- They are as well done, as swift in action, 
as incisive in speech, as delicately truthful as IBsEN’s 
own.plays. He gives us scenes of profound and deep 
emotion, exact characterization; . every word and 
speech serves its end either to portray the character 
speaking or push on the action of the play. In meth- 
od, perfectly realistic, his philosophy is yet abstract, 
idealistic, soaring. 

As a singer of lyric songs he showed how deeply 
rooted in the soil was his whole nature. The national 
hymn is his poem, and the song of Arne, Over the 
Lofty Mountains, is sung in Norway as the Lorelei is 
in Germany. 

“Tale of the Northland of Old 
And the undying glory of dreams” 
is a subject that never lost its charm for BJsorNSON. 
The picturesqueness, the charm, the glory of his peo- 
ple and his nation, held him to the very last. 

Like Brownina, he was “ ever a fighter,” and there 
were times when the vigor of his attacks upon those 
who failed to share his idealism made his life any- 
thing but pleasant. At one such time, indeed, it was 
reported in the daily papers that he had had enough 
and would leave Norway. But his reply was prompt 
and decisive and appeared in the paper’s next issue: 
“T shall live in Norway; I shall win or lose in Nor- 
way; I shall thrash or get thrashed in Norway.” 
First and last he did a good deal of thrashing, too; 
but he won most of his fights, and certainly he won 
the hearts of his country-people. He deserved it, too. 
He declared that he had always seen the peasants of 
Norway in the light of the great sagas and had read 
the sagas in the light of the peasant. 

Despite the fact that his first book, Synnéve Sol- 
bakken, written and published when he was twenty- 
five years old, was translated into French, German, 
English, Dutch, Finnish, Russian, Italian, and Span- 
ish, BJORNSON’s genius is not as widely known as 
it deserves to be. Writing his earlier pieces at a 
time when all Europe was waking up to the romance 
and poetry of the peasant, his drawings of peasant 
character are at once less sentimentalized than GrorGe 
Sanp’s, Jess philosophized than AUERBACH’s. BJorN- 
son’s craftsmanship seems to have been born finished 
and perfected. As works of art, flawless in kind, 
Synnove NSolbakken, Arne, A Happy Boy, The Bridal 
March, and The Fisher Lass are incomparable. With 
a sure instinct the young writer chose a small canvas 
and a subject that he knew by heart. His genius 
was proved by the fact that he saw the poetry under 
the commonest, most every-day facts of his life; in 
the peasants among whom he had spent his_ days. 
His work is extremely delicate, but sure; all done in 
low relief without strain and without exaggeration. 
He was himself of peasant stock, though his father 
Was a pastor, and his early life had been spent in far- 
away places where those who knew were the toilers, 
those who wrested scant harvests from a sterile soil. 
He says of himself: “ It was because I first lived and 
then wrote that my work had style and color.” But 
perhaps it would be truer to say that it was because 
he was born a poet and a craftsman that at twenty-five 
he found an almost flawless medium of expression. 

These early tales of Bsornson have been excellently 
translated into English in America by Dr. RASMUS 
ANDERSON, Of Wisconsin, and as badly done into the 
same tongue in England as it is possible for a trans- 
lation to be done under the editorship of Mr. Epmunp 
Gosse. “In all probability Mr. Gosse lent his name 
only to the edition. Certainly he did not trouble 
himself to correct the slovenly English and inaccurate 
meanings, and no one corrected the printing, which is 
unpardonable. 

At the mid-point of his career, when he was at his 
highest point of celebrity and popularity, Bsornson 
did what few men have the strength to do. He stopped 
writing and turned back to resume his education. 
For some eight years he studied hard beth science and 
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philosophy. He read French, German, and English 


literature. He followed all the main currents of con- 
temporary thought, and when he began to write again 
his miniature art was less perfect. He was painting 
on bigger canvases, coping with more difficult prob- 
lems. When he stopped writing, he was a great poet 


and artist; when he resumed work, he was a thinker’ 


and a fighter. 

It is inevitable that BsorNson’s name should con- 
stantly be coupled with InsEN’s, for they were both 
great artists, compatriots, and contemporaries; but 
beyond a certain daring iconoclasm they had little in 
common. In the beginning BsorNson was an old- 
fashioned, narrow Protestant Christian, and, though 
he tempered Christianity by Darwinism and Spencerian 
philosophy, he remained a Christian to the last. Not 
only a Christian—he was of the make-up of the faith- 
ful. He had faith in life, in nature, in humanity. 
Evolution meant to him but a statement of the slow 
processes of nature. As for IssEN—who would dare 
say what he believed? Disheartened, disdainful of all 
idealism, searching, searching everywhere for truth, 
he found only the falsehoods he could: strip. “I 
question,” he said. “That is my vocation. I do not 
answer.” 

A modern French critic says that with Ipsen art 
is an end in itself, reality but the means. With 
Bsornson the difference was radical; the truth was 
his end and art but the means. “But the same critic 
adds later of these two writers: 


They had one trait in common. They took life 
seriously—a matter which astonishes many agreeab!e 
men of letters. Different in everything else, they 
were of accord in this care for the meaning of human 
destiny. For the first time since the Greeks, since 
Hamlet, and since Faust, men clothed as we are 
brought this care, this question upon the stage. That 
is what gives their work so tragic and so grave a 
sound, such a mysterious sort of echo. The drama 
with them is an embrace of the ephemeral soul with 
the Invisible—Obscure? Doubtless at.times. But yet 
traversed with lights we never should have discovered, 
and with which real life the humble daily life is 
brightened thereafter. 





Correspondence 


BEATS TRUE TO WILLIAM J. 
; Lapvoca, Inp., May ro, Igto. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your valuable paper last week you marvel 
at Bryan’s criticism of Governor Hughes. 

I heard Governor Hughes speak the last campaign, 
and his criticism of Bryan was the most vicious and 
uncalled-for thing in a land of free speech. What 
has Governor Hughes ever done but advertise himself 
for a good job? 
The three big companies are doing business in the 
same old way. 

While Governor he has advertised himself by perse- 
cuting the small corruptions and let the large ones 
scot-free. , 

Bryan has the advantage of Hughes in looks. He 
is also the best speaker. ; 

He is the best man at heart, for rather than sub- 
sidize himself to obtain office he works his way as a 
private citizen. 

Thousands of men can 
Hughes’s mercenary purposes. 

Your WEEKLY is too great and valuable to show 
any prejudice to any American citizen. 

I am, sir, 
W. 


HIS HEART 


see through Governor 


F. BATMAN. 


IN RE TAFT 
WakerieE_p, R. I., May 23, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—Mr. Taft has been quoted as characterizing 
the press as “ hypocritical, hypercritical,’” and some- 
thing else beginning with “ h.” 

If he should take his own conduct under considera- 
tion, sit on it as a judge on a case, I hardly think he 
would find the second accusation justified. 

Mr. Taft was elected by men of both parties, not of 
one, and so owes allegiance to one no more than to 
another. He was elected by men who were weary of 
the brass-band methods of his predecessor, and’ who, 
rightly or wrongly, looked upon Aldrich and Cannon 
as representing a system that should be abolished. 
This they trusted Mr. Taft to do, or at least to at- 
tempt to do. When he called the extra session for 
the purpose of revising the tariff, it was with the 
implied, if not directly expressed, understanding that 
it was to be revision downward. The people believed 
he had intimated to Congress that unless the bill 
agreed upon was one carrying out his ante-election 
pledges as embodied in the party platform, he would 
veto it and keep them there until they did bring a 
bill which he felt he could sign. The people did not 
know Mr. Taft had given this intimation to Congress, 
Iut they felt that he had, for they believed that was 
the kind of a man he was. 

As the session wore on it: became evident: that the 
President would have to give way in some minor de- 
tails. That was merely as was to be expected and no 
one gave the matter much thought. But when it. be- 
came evident that the bill was framed to suit “ the 
interests,” that it was brazenly counter to the ex- 
pressed desire of the mass of the people, then it was 
that “the man in the street” began to wonder what 
the man he had helped elect would do. Millions of 
voters, many among them of the Republican party, 
were disappointed when the bill was signed, albeit 
it, was given out that it was signed reluctantly. They 
felt. that the President had not done as he promised 
to do. The speech defending the bill as the best ever 
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You refer to the insurance exposé. - 


was interpreted by many as meaning that he has cast 
in his fortune with the Cannon-Aldrich crowd, that 
small party within a party, that small group of men 
who before long will come to be considered as neither 
Republican nor Democrat, but simply “the party of 
privileged plunder, the combination to fight which 
many a man gave his vote to Mr. Taft, whereas had 
he known what course the man for whom he voted was 
to take after election, his vote would have gone to 
Bryan. 

If Mr. Taft has been hurt by the press it is be- 
cause the press has simply reflected the feelings of the 
mass of the people, and he has no one but himself to 
blame. The right-thinking voters of both parties have 
determined that the Aldrich-Cannon clique and the 
system they stand for must go. If Mr. Taft desires to 
go, too, let him stick by them. Otherwise let him 
cut loose, and the sooner the better. The choice lies 
entirely with him. I am, sir, : 
JOSEPH KERR. 


FROM MEXICO 
City or Mexico, May 5, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read the Roosevelt-Vatican in- 
cident as reported by your issue of April 16th. I 
want to show my gratitude for your accurate knowl- 
edge, not alone of this subject, but also our human 
natures. You have handled your subject fearlessly, 
along with a bounteous humor that has robbed the 
incident of even the semblance of seriousness. It is 
not good for man to grow bitter over such uncer- 
tainties as the mooted muddy points of religion, ete. 
This coming from me individually, of course, means 
nothing, but when you consider that Mexico is over- 
whelmingly Catholic—that as a ciose observer of their 
almost monopoly of things religious hereabouts—per- 
haps ’tis not amiss to reflect my own views, which are 
not those of a religious foe; rather a friend to healthy 
growth and progress, a strong advocate of competition 
as the surest means by which we can obtain the best. 
I am sensible of our weakness of the danger of no 
opposition; it is thoroughly exemplified here in 
Catholicism. : 

I want to thank you for the mental benefits derived 
from the high standards of your Journal of Civiliza- 
tion which has broadened and deepened my conscious 
sensibility. You have increased my power to more 
accurately observe. Perhaps you will best understand 
when I tell you that under the powerful influence of 
your love for fair play was formed the best portion of 
my own ideas, so ’tis only natural we agree 

I am glad to tell you you are doing good work, to 
thank you for the good I have gotten from that work, 
and also the good laughs I got from this article. 

I am, sir, 
B. R. Payton. 


GRIEVED 
Birmincuam, Ata., May 8, 1g!10. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—You have a white-livered mollycoddle on your 
staff who is fond of knocking Mr. Roosevelt. As this 
is probably only the remains of an old grudge, which 
HARPER’sS as one of the organs of the interests has 
nursed along for some purpose, there is no particular 
novelty in these attacks. It is probable, however, that 
this smart Aleck, if he chose, could use his time to 
better advantage than by traducing a man whose name 
will be honored when HaArper’s WEEKLY, the Sun, 
and all the rest of the subsidized organs will be in 


the scrap-heap. I am, sir, 
F. A. Howatp. 





The Senate Bill 


Lorimer is blithe and blond and Lorimer is 
mild, 

He has the winsome smile that lends its grace unto 
a child—- . 

And oh, it shocked him fearfully and oh, it irked him 
sore 

To hear that some one had been bribed to send him to 

the floor. 

am a Senate 

: for me? 

I wonder if theyll try to give me No. 237” 


Now 


a | Bill,’ he said. ‘* What number is 


He knitted both his massive brows, he said: “I will 


explain. 

The blood upon our -battlefields was never shed in 
vain. 

Old Glory waves above our land, the emblem of the 
free, 


The symbol of the doughty race that will not bend 
the knee. 

My native State has sent me here, my proud old State 
of Hl 

I stand here from that commonwealth to be its Senate 
Bill. 

“These accusations as to bribes—I hurl them in their 
teeth! 

My friends, above our nation’s shrines is draped the 
laurel wreath; 

We hear the tread of marching feet, the thunder of 
the guns, 

The nation ever puts her trust upon her sturdy sons. . 

T hope I’m wholly plain to you, and any one can see 

The number of this Senate Bill should not be 23. 

“The State of Logan, Lincoln too, the State that 
gave us Grant, 

Sends forth to-day its’ strident voice to say to you 
you sha’n’t. 

Resides, the lawyers make it plain, in spite of jest 
and -gibe, 

It is no crime in I]linois—a Senatorial bribe. 

Let reason totter on its throne, but save the G. O. P. 

This Senate Bill must not be known as No. 23.” 

JEFFERSON ‘TOOMBS. 









































Curtiss all ready for his memorable start from’ Albany 
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The aviator’s arrival at Governors Island, New York Harbor 
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Skimming past the high 
Palisades of the Hudson 


The aeroplane making forty-five miles 
an hour high over Highland Falls 
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Winging over Iona Island, the 
government powder station 
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Glenn H. Curtiss, who flew 150 miles in 166 minutes, and 
established an American record in the conquest of the air 








AUL records for flight in heavier-than-air machines were broken by 

Glenn H. Curtiss, the American aviator, on Sunday, May 29th, 
when he flew from Albany to New York, an air distance of about 
one hundred and fifty miles, in 4 hours 57 minutes, of which 2 
hours 46 minutes were spent in actual flight. Only one stop was 
made, at Poughkeepsie, seventy-five ntiles from New York. The 
second descent, at 214th Street and Broadway, New York, completed 
the undertaking, but Curtiss afterward resumed his journey, and 
landed at Governors Island, off the southern extremity of the city. 
The biplane used by Curtiss was one of the smallest in which a 
flight has ever been made. Its pace was followed with difficulty by 
a special train. At one time the aviator flew at a height of five thou- 
sand feet to avoid buffeting from air-currents, which threatened 
to overturn his machine. 

Curtiss followed the course of the Hudson almost all the way, fly- 
ing at an average speed of 54.18 miles an hour. As compared with 
Paulhan’s flight from London to Manchester recently this is pro- 
nounced a greater achievement, breaking all records, and winning for 
the aviator “ The World’s” prize of $10,000. 
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The town of Kingston, New 
York, flashed past beneath Cur- 
tiss at nearly a mile a minute 


FROM 


ALBANY TO NEW YORK 


vs 
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The bird-man wheeling like 
a gull over the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor 


BY AIR 








“Secretary 





THE DIFFICULTIES AND EXACTIONS OF BEING THE OFFICIAL MOUTHPIECE OF THE CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE, AND WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SOME OF THE MEN WHO HAVE ACTED IN THAT CAPACITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


WASHINGTON. 
MOOHEN it was announced from the 
White House the other day that 


President Taft had decided to send 
*% his secretary, Fred W. Carpenter, as 

> United States Minister to Morocco, 
Mr. Carpenter was over- 
worked and Morocco was an ideal 
climate for a tired man, almost all 
of Washington volunteered to lend 
a hand and assist Mr..Taft in choosing a new secre- 
tary. His choice fell upon Charles Dyer Norton, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Probably a good 
many people have wondered why so much newspaper 
space’ and so much attention was devoted to the mere 
choosing of a private secretary. It is not commonly 
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Charles Dyer Norton 


PRESIDENT TAFI’S NEW PRIVATE SECRETARY 


recognized outside of Washington how important: is 
the job of Secretary to the President. It can be made, 
and should be, almost as important a place as a 
Cabinet officer’s. 

The personality and ability of the Secretary to the 
President is not only of direct consequence to every 
Senator and Representative and other person having 
business at the White House, but it means much to 
the President himself. A secretary to the President 
who is not big enough for the job or who is otherwise 
not competent can do much to. obscure ‘the merits of 
a national administration, and make it unpopular. On 
the other hand, a really capable secretary can go a 
long way toward making a popular success of an ad- 
ministration. George Cohan wrote a song once the 
burden of which was that you must always leave them 
happy when you say good-by. Secretaries to the Presi- 
dent might take that to themselves. 

A really good Presidential secretary must have the 
instinct for publicity that marked ‘“ Tody ” Hamilton 
and Roosevelt, the ability to shed trouble that is Oscar 
Hammerstein’s, a mind like a card-index for facts, 
names, and faces the manners of a Beau Brummel, 
the degree of personal loyalty and devotion to his chief 
that Jacob A. Riis has so often expressed for Theodore 
Roosevelt, the savoir faire and diplomatic instincts 
of a Talleyrand, an unerring eye that can distinguish 
without a moment’s hesitation the sheep from the 
goats, the ability to make himself liked by a thousand 
different sorts of men, the capacity to be a press agent 
and a father confessor to his chief, and when, from 
time to time. the need arises for a sacrificial goat, he 
must cheerfully offer himself for the slaughter. 

When he does something clever he must see that the 
President gets the full popular credit, and if the Presi- 
dent does anything stupid he must instantly assume 
the full blame. For this a grateful country will pay 
him $6,000 per annum and give him the free use of 
an open carriage, a closed carriage, two horses, and a 
coa¢thman. If he fails in his task he is never heard of 
again. If he succeeds, any task that he may have 
afterward, however important and complicated, will 
seem easy to him. 

Mr.. Carpenter, the departing secretary, has been 
with Mr. Taft ever’since his Philippine days. He was 
stenographer for a law firm in San Francisco in 1900 
when he -went out to the Philippine Islands to become 
Mr. Taft’s stenographer. When Mr. Taft was inaugu- 
rated governor of the islands in 1901, Carpenter was 
made his private secretary. -He remained in that 
capacity with Mr. Taft while he was Secretary of War, 
and left the War Department with Mr. Taft in July, 
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1908. He remained with Mr. Taft through the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1908 and was made secretary to 
the President when Mr. aft was inaugurated in March, 
1909. Never a robust man, he found the work in the 
White House most onerous. 

Mr. Carpenter was not only lacking in political ex- 
perience and sagacity, but he had no instinct for 
politics, nor any interest in the game as it is played 
night and day, Sundays and holidays, in Washington. 
This was peculiarly a defect, because President Taft 
himself has no interest in the details of politics, po- 
litical manipulation, and the dispensing of patronage. 
It is a fair estimate that ninety-eight per cent. of the 
Senators and Representatives who come to the White 
House are job-hunting for their constituents. When 
they did not find in either the outer or.inner offices 
of the White House any enthusiasm displayed about 
their quests they felt that something was lacking. 

Again, Mr. Carpenter had been rather too much 
subordinated to the President in their long and inti- 
mate association to take any decisive step on his own 
initiative. Mr. Taft did not take Mr. Carpenter into 
his confidence as he might have taken another man 
who had not served him so long in a stenographic 
capacity. Indeed, their relations had become so fixed 
that when the need came for altering them and en- 
‘arg ng the Secretary’s sphere of activity, neither the 
President nor Mr. Carpenter found it easy to make the 
necessary change. It would have been the same in the 
case of any other two men. 

Mr. Norton, the incoming secretary, has all his 
troubles before him. He has yet to prove himself. He 
was in the insurance business in Chicago when he was 
brought here by Secretary Mac Veagh to become an 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury Department. In 
Chicago he had* shown himself to be a good business 
man with the capacity to make money. He, too, is 
without political experience, and without practice in 
the manufacture and direction of publicity, which is 
not the least important of his new duties. But since 
he has been in the Treasury Department he has shown 
himself adaptable, competent in executive direction, 
and capable of understanding and making friends 
among men whose chief and almost single interest is 
polities. 

Mr. Taft has intrusted him with two or three 
missions which he has successfully negotiated, and 
has grown to like and repose confidence in him. 

Mr. Norton is in his fortieth year, but is extremely 
boyish in his appearance. He has a frank, attractive 
manner, and is not lacking in poise and self-confi- 
dence. It is too early, of course, to say what he will 
do; he has the opportunity to do a great deal both for 
himself and for President Taft. He seems to realize 
the difficulties that he must encounter and overcome. 
It remains to be seen how he will endure the ordeal of 
publicity to which he will be subjected, and which will 
be wholly new to him. He will be under closer, keener, 
more critical scrutiny than he has ever been before. 
Some men wither under the fierce light and some 
thrive. It takes the kind that thrive to make a good 
secretary to the President. 

John Addison Porter was the first secretary to the 
President. He assumed the title when he assumed the 
office in 1897. It was not until 1898 that Congress 
took cognizance of the importance of the Presidential 
secretaryship, and, instead of appropriating money for 
the salary of the President’s private secretary, began 
to appropriate for a secretary to the President. For 
many years the place paid $5,000 per year, but during 
Mr. Loeb’s tenure, while Roosevelt was President, the 
salary was increased to $6,000. The secretary’s office 
adjoins the President’s. It is as large and as hand- 
somely furnished. Every person, except Cabinet officers, 
who wishes to see the President or communicate with 
him must do it through the secretary. Every letter 
that the President reads is first read by the secretary. 
Kivery letter that the President writes is read by the 
secretary before it is put in the mail. 

There have been twenty-six different Presidents of 
the United States, and all of them have had private 
secretaries, but the list of men to whom the office has 
proved a “ stepping-stone ” is a short one. Here it is: 
John Hay, Horace Porter, Daniel Lamont, George B. 
Cortelyou, and William Loeb, Jr. What became of the 
others? They fell back into the ruck, or never 
emerged from it, and their subsequent careers are lost 
in obscurity. John Hay was one of Lincoln’s secre- 
taries. He had subsequently a notable career as a 
man of letters, a diplomatist, and a statesman. Per- 
haps his orbit would not have been different had he 
never had any White House experience, but the other 
men on the list made themselves and made their 
careers as the right-hand men of the Presidents whom 
they served. 

“Dan” Lamont, in the first Cleveland administra- 
tion, made the office of secretary of the President 
what it is to-day. It diminished in importance under 
the Harrison administration, when Elijah W. Halford 
was the incumbent. Just before Harrison retired he 
appointed Halford a paymaster with the rank of 
major in the army, and that was the end of him. In 
due course he was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
and was retired with that rank in 1907. Under the 
McKinley administration the office of secretary to the 
President rose to importance again in the control of 
George B. Cortelyou, who became in turn Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Postmaster-General, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Now Mr. Cortelyou is presi- 
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dent of the Consolidated Gas Company in New York 
City. William Loeb, Jr., who was appointed secretary 
to the President when Cortelyou became Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, did not allow the dimensions 
of the office to shrink. Mr. Loeb is now Surveyor of 
the Port of New York. 

Horace Porter was not one of the men to whom the 
White House service proved a “stepping stone.” He 
is one of the men, however, who has had a distin- 
guished career since being secretary to a President. 
General Porter was executive secretary to President 
Grant from 1869 to 1873. Before he came to the White 
House in that capacity he had had a brilliant record 
as a soldier in the Civil War, had received a Congres- 
sional medal of honor, had been colonel of staff and 
aide-de-camp to the General-in-Chief of the United 
States Army, and had been made a brigadier-general 
in the regular establishment “for gallant services in 
the field.” Three years before he became President 
Grant’s secretary he had served as Assistant Secretary 
of War for a period in 1866. His subsequent career 
is well known. He was our ambassador to France 
from 1897 to 1905. He was decorated with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor by the French govern- 
ment in 1904, and a gold medal “ for patriotism” was 
bestowed upon him by the Sultan of Turkey in 1901. 
While ambassador at Paris he recovered the body of 
Paul Jones, the naval hero, at his personal expense 
and caused it to be returned to this country, where it 
rests now at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Before “ Dan” Lamont came to Washington with 
Cleveland, the White House private secretaryship was 
of no more importance than a similar position with 
the Attorney-General. Public men who went to see the 
President were not inclined to spend much time with 
middlemen, however talented they might be. Senators, 
leaders of the House, and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, when they went to see the President, insisted 
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upon an immediate personal audience. Politicians who 
came here from their States were not fond of being 
kept waiting in the private secretary’s room. Before 
Tamont’s day the President’s private secretary was 
concerned solely with routine business—the disposition 
of mail, replying to unimportant correspondence, and 
the making of appointments for his chief. Mr. Lamont, 
during his tenure of the office, to some extent made it 
an added Cabinet position. His personal influence was 
on a par with that of any one of the seven counsellors 
provided by law, 

Mr, Lamont took so prominent a part in the Presi- 
dential campaign preceding Mr. Cleveland’s election, 
that a New York City newspaper felt constrained to 

(Continued on page 33) 











SKy-scrapers While You Wait 


By William Allen Johnston 









ORT is a marvellous thing how the 
dreams of Arabian nights are to-day 
) made realities. Manhattan nights 
are quite as magical. 

This morning you may pass by a 
® street corner surrounded by a board 
fence from the interior of which 
~ comes the staccato thump of rock- 
drills. Another day and the fence 
is down; serosa iron columns are pointing skyward 
out of the pit. 

Two weeks pass and you are looking upward at 
some daredevil of an ironworker who is riding an iron 
beam several stories up above the streets. In three 
months more you are elevated into a steam-heated, 
electric-lighted twelfth-story office suite and look down 
from where you formerly looked up at the sky and 
wondered. 

Imagine a massive granite-and-brick, fire-proofed 
sky-scraper covering two-thirds of a block, building up- 
ward at the rate of a story a week! A story a week 
means a completed story, complete even as to inside 
furnishings and ready for immediate occupancy. 

It sounds impossible. Strangers won’t believe it till 
they see the building grow before their eyes. But 
this rate of construction is an actuality _to- -day ; and 
there is no telling just what greater speed the terrific 
demand of this minute-expanding, distance-shrinking, 
step-lively age will bring forth. 

The sky-scraper is altogether an American institu- 
tion. Its express speed of construction is also ex- 
clusively American, an expression of American enter- 
prise, American inventiveness, American impatience 
and daredeviltry, American workmen. 

Some few years ago a ship-load of Pennsylvania 
steel and American workers landed at Cape Town and 
commenced at Johannesburg the erection of the first 
modern steel-frame structure in South Africa. 

The work started at the beginning of the hot season, 
and when, after six months, the residents of the city 
returned from their mountain resorts they found a 
completed building awaiting them, and at first re- 
fused to believe their eyes. A smaller building, just 
previously erected, took two and a half years. 

“Who did this?” roared an irate Britisher of local 
consequence. He was accustomed to London methods, 
where they take fully six months to erect simply the 
outrigging platforms for the placid, protracted man- 
handling of the heaviest materials. “Some devil of 
a Yankee, I’ll warrant you,” he fumed. “It won’t 
stand up.” 

But the structure is still standing, will stand till 
it is pulled down; and now in Johannesburg they 
prefer American buildings put up in the American 
way. 

In New York we grow used to marvels, come to 
regard them as commonplace after a few days’ wonder- 
ment. And yet here the Johannesburg record has 
been more than cut in two. So many buildings are 
going up so fast that daily the city changes like the 
background of a ponderous panorama. One must go 
about constantly in order not to be amazed at new 
landmarks. 

The story of the express-built sky-scraper begins 
away back in the steel-rolling mills of Pittsburg and 
Bethlehem, where they also race against time and 
short-cut processes and with a gigantic remorseless 
rush turn out a product whether men get in the way 
or not. 

Here the entire steel frame of the sky-scraper is built 
in multitudinous sections—that is to say, columns, 
beams, headers, girders—each with connecting flanges 
all puriched and ready to be fitted and riveted to- 
gether. The columns weigh as much as fifteen tons 
each. 

A complete story could be told of the works at Pitts- 
burg: of how the big machines start rolling, rivet- 
ing, cutting, punching—the processes are many and 
mighty—almost the moment the blue-prints arrive; of 
how even while the work is in progress some master 
minds are plotting ways and means to hasten it, to 
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get the black metal 
timbers craned more 
swiftly out of the roar- 
ing shops and speeding 
on to New York in 
hundreds of heavy flat- 
cars. 

One might think that 
the greater part of 
the structural erection 
was done in the steel- 
mills; that it ought to 
be a simple matter to 
join the parts together 
and so erect the frame- 
work of the building. 
One might think so— 
but don’t mention this 
thought to the iron 
foreman—to that taci- 
turn, tense - featured 
man, the lines in whose 
lean face grow deeper 
as each story is added. 

He is working his 
men under tremendous 
pressure, An _ ordi- 
narily slow iron job 
with its rattling dy- 














namic progress is 
enough of a_ burden, 
But to rush one, to 
crowd ponderous steel 
into fleeting hours, is 
another matter. His employers give him so much 
time, and keep pounding him; and along with this pres- 
sure they give him constant but contrariwise orders, to 
wit: don’t kill any men. 




















No trade waits for another to finish 


It is difficult to accomplish with results. But it 
can be done and to-day it is done. 
The framework of one big store in New York, con- 


Riding an iron beam several stories up above the street 


taining 22,000,000 pounds of steel, was erected in oniy 
four hundred hours. Not an ironworker was killed 
or seriously injured. The Metropolitan tower, rising 
fifty stories above the streets, was topped with the 
same fortunate result; so was the lofty “ Singerhorn.” 
Some buildings and bridges in the past have proven 
veritables morgues — they show the constant hazard 
of the ironworker’s life—but buildings are _ not 
erected that way to-day, even with greatly advanced 
speed. 

It is a wonderful giant’s game of jackstraws—this 
rearing of the steel structure. First a platoon of 
monster derricks is set up in the pit. The masts 
are sometimes ninety feet in height, with booms nearly 
as long, and are shipped all the way across the con- 
tinent from the big pine forests of Oregon. Three 
flat-cars, end to end, are required for the length of the 
poles, and, arrived at their destination in New York, 
they are trucked through the streets to the building 
site at midnight when other traffic is all save sus- 
pended. 

Now the steel is arriving, drawn from the river 
lighters in great double-teamed, extension trucks, and 
is unloaded all around the edge of the rectangular pit. 
Kach length is marked to go in a certain place. The 
drivers for the mest part are ex-ironworkers and know 
how to handle steel as well as horses. The derricks 
are electrically run and move silently, swiftly, 
steadily. The spasmodic jerking of ‘the puffing steam 
upright engine is absent. The big booms swing, dip, 
raise their many-ton loads with all the precision 
and delicacy of human hands. Just think of swing 
ing a heavy girder into a flange-union with a play 
on either side of little more than a quarter of an 
inch! 

With each derrick there’s a crew of seven men, com- 
prising a “ pusher” or squad boss, a derrick-man, and 
five overhead ironworkers. Over all the squads is the 
iron foreman, darting here and there, looking up 
and down, seeing the whole process and every part 
of it. 

The mighty work goes on continuously by day and 
night. One shift—on a big job it numbers fifty men— 
relieves another. There must be no stopping; minutes 
count. At night yellow and white incandescent lights 
sputter over a ceaseless din and travail. Now and 
then an ambulance rings its way into the congested 



































It is a wonderful giant’s game of jackstraws 


Spindling iron columns are pointing skyward out of the pit 








side-street. For there are accidents. They cannot be 
altogether avoided. 

From the edge of the pit you see an iron beam roll 
lazily out of a pile. Its motion is slight and noiseless, 
seemingly inconsequential, but it hit a man’s leg and 
stripped it to the bone. Two beams meet, slowly, 
with velvet-like contact: but a man’s fingers inter- 
vened, and they were nipped off. And metal will break. 
There’s the foreman, now, bending white-faced over 
the broken link of a derrick-chain. It is an inch 
thick and outside it looks polished, hard, sure: but 
within there was a bubble in the steel leaving only a 
thin circumference of metal to hold it together. 
Luckily, when it snapped, as snap it must, there were 
no-men riding the load of beams; but there might have 
been. 

There are accidents: but the work is too ponderous 
to make them noticeable, its purpose too serious to 
have them interfere or subtract a minute of progress. 
No one takes heed of them, not even the waiting line 
of idle ironworkers, anxious for a job and the chances 
of it. Only the best and steadiest men are employed, 
experienced workers, who are not only careful of them- 
selves, but also of their team-mates; and it is re- 
markable how the character of the ironworker has 
changed to meet the. exactions of these days of rapid 
construction. é 

In the past they were a boisterous, swashbuckling 
lot. They “ floated” from New Orleans to Vancouver, 
lived in freight-cars, built bridges and dropped off- 
of them with a grin and a choking “Good-by.” A 
hero among them was a man who had the longest fall 
to his credit, or who could toss a white-hot rivet the 
greatest distance. ‘They lived hard and died easily. 
To-day they know that a man stands highest on the 
pay-roll whe takes his work and its danger most 
seriously, who also watches the man next to him—for 
in this calling one man’s error often means another’s 
life. 

Even so the bridgeworker of to-day has not lost his 
romantic side. He is still the cavalier of the worka- 
day world. See him now, elinging like a fly to the top 
ring of that lofty derrick, or swaying in mid-air with 
one leg wound carelessly about a dangling cable, or 
standing upright alongside a dizzy column, hundreds 
of feet above the ground, with nothing more substan- 
tial under his clinging toe than an inch-wide bolt! 
The plumber laying pipes in the dark basement gets 
just as high a wage and his work is quite as im- 
portant. But the ironworker gets the eyes of the 
crowd and knows it. ‘“ Cowboys of the skies” they 
have been styled, and aptly so. They have many 
characteristics in common with their brethren of the 
plains. They love a dare and a scampering race. 
Often they make and have them—when the boss is 
not watching. Just. recently two sky-scrapers in 
New York raced up side by side—a veritable Mara- 
thon of the skies!—and prodigies of daring and fool- 
hardiness were done by the rival gangs facing each 
other across the intervening side-street. They stole 
each other’s hats and wrenches as they sailed up 
atop the loads of iron, danced giddy. hornpipes on 
the ends of projecting beams, tried to “ best” each 
other taking chances amid the pandemonium of 
whip-snapping cables and swinging iron. 

They affect extravagances and peculiarities of 
dress. That athletic-looking fellow with the grimy 
face and hands appears on idle Sundays in white 
flannels and silk hose. The man beside him is a 
favorite at bridgemen’s dances and has been known 
to wear and grace a frock-coat. They make no serious 
complaints over the new order of things—the rush of 
the work. “Sure,” said one, “ it’s all right, only it’s 
over nowadays before you get your second wind.” 

Said another: “This going up at a story a day 
interferes with me social life. On that Thirteenth 
Street building there was a hotel within arm’s-reach, 
and one day [ got to talking with a pretty maid— 
through a window. Next day I had to talk down to 
her, and next day I had to yell to her, and in two 
days: more I had to say good-by. 

“*Good-by!’ says she. ‘Sorry to see you go: but 
I’ll introduce you to my friend Katie who works on 
the tenth floor.’ ” 

Every time two stories of steel are completed the 
derricks must be raised. This has been slow, cumber- 
some work in the past. Only a year ago it meant a 
day’s work. Now they do it in from thirty minutes 
to two hours. In the old way they rigged a stiff- 
legged derrick above, which grappled down and lifted 
up the boom derrick. In other words, they raised a 
derrick with a derrick. Now they make the derrick 
raise itself. To a layman this sounds like raising 
one’s self by the boots. But it can be done, even 
with an eight-ton, ninety-foot derrick. A young iron 
foreman solved the problem one day when his com- 
pany gave him just twelve days to put up the frame 
of a twelve-story building. 

“It’s easy enough,” said he. “ You just fold up the 
derrick and lash boom and mast together. Then detach 
the main “ fall” or hoisting cable from the boom and 
give it a,clutch around the mast about one-third of the 
length from the top. 

“ Now—start your winding drums down there in the 
basement, and what’s going to happen? Why, the 
cable pulls the whole derrick up and holds it till we 
make new moorings.” 

They wait for nothing and obey no precedents in the 
building of the express sky-scraper. While the steel 
frame is hastening skyward the walls, floors, tiling, 
fire-proofing, wiring—all are racing after it. The very 
moment a support is made that renders possible the 
commencement of another branch of the work, the 
latter activity begins. On a granite and brick build- 
ing the bricklayers start work—on the fifth story, say 
—before the granite has reached them. By the time 
the latter is laid and meets the brick they are several 
stories in advance. That means several stories saved 
in time. They work shoulder to shoulder—not an inch 
of room is wasted—on a long, mechanically elevated 
platform that seems to climb upward before your very 
eyes. /s 
Already the plastering has begun—while there still 
remains a gap in the under walls between granite and 
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brick. Another precedent broken! Said a nervous 
young superintendent one morning, “ We begin plas- 
tering to-day.” 

“What!” expostulated the foreman. He interposed 
objections, slowly, obstinately; the superintendent 
snapped each one out of the way. They were prece- 
dents only. 

“ And, now, why not?” he concluded. 

The foreman scratched his head; and then a light 


North and East rivers, from city supply-shops. Above 
all is din, dust, clamor, and clang. All seems con- 
fusion to the unpractised eye, yet out of the 
vastness of it, a massive, architectural, fire-proof 
monument grows into the heavens to endure for 
ages. 

There is another remarkable feature of the express 
sky-seraper—this, that in their construction amid the 
traflie-crowded streets of the metropolis, thousands of 

















The mighty work goes on continuously by day and night. One shift relieves another 
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began to twinkle in his eye, the light of daring, 
initiative—of Americanism, for that is what the spirit 
really is. He jumped up, shook his shoulders and 
squared them. The wheelhorse became a racer. “I 
got you,” said he. “ I’ll have a hundred and fifty men 
on the job by noon.” 

It is this dovetailing of all the various activities— 
from base to cornice, from side to side, that helps 
most to solve the puzzle of rapid construction. No 
trade waits for another to finish. Each fits in the 
moment another makes a groove and all work skyward 
together. Thus there may be more than a thousand 
men on a building at one time. They swarm like ants 

















Each length of steel is marked 


over the structure. Mauls, riveting-hammers, trow- 
els, wrenches, shovels, saws—join in a tremendous 
chorus which may be heard for blocks. 

Around the base of the building drays are fighting 
for room and dumping materials rushed hither from 
the railroad yards of Harlem, from the scows of the 
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tons of diverse materials are whirled up and into 
place without injuring those below or even impeding 
traffic to an appreciable degree. 

All the various trades—the masons, steamfitters, 
electricians, plumbers, carpenters, plasterers, _fire- 
proofers, stonesetters, concrete-mixers, laborers—are 
organized in gangs, as are the ironworkers. Each 
gang has its “ pusher,” each trade its foreman. The 
men are responsible to the “ pusher,” the “ pusher ” to 
the foremen, the foremen to the superintendent. Every 
kink in the work, every problem of the vast opera- 
tion—and they are many and frequent—filters quickly 
down to the superintendent. He solves them with a 
snap of his fingers. Sometimes he bawls back his 
orders through a megaphone. One superintendent, an 
old young man, wiry, nervous, alert, was explaining 
how he dovetailed his building gangs. 

“T see,” I began, “ while you are waiting—” 

“No, no!” he interrupted. “Cut out the word 
‘waiting.’ There’s no waiting—anywhere. That’s 
just the key-note of the job. We don’t wait; we double 
up!” 

“What will you do when you finish this job?” I 
asked. 

“Get a harder one,” he said, grimly. 

The spirit of the superintendent is held, in some 
measure, by every one of his army of men. They, too, 
take a savage joy in the speed of the work. Each 
gang seeks to outrival the other; every trade works 
for a record. Each strives to do “stunts.” The first 
column, up and grilled fast in its concrete base, is 
decorated with a flag—a tribute to the gang that 
erected it. The last piece of iron in the completed 
structure also bears a like emblem, which waves in 
honor of the whole force. 

Stonesetters, bricklayers, fireproofers—all greet the 
completion of their tasks with a triumphant yell. 
Yesterday the record was a hundred and fifty dray- 
loads of materials laid in a day; now they have made 
the record two hundred. 

Thé modern sky-scraper is really a great steel cage 
blanketed with stone, cement, and brick. Its walls and 
partitions are very thin as compared with the old- 
fashioned brick processes which took up room and gave 
less Strength, which, moreover, were slow and costly to 
erect. The new type of building stands for strength 
and economy—and speed. 

It was new:only a score of years ago. Then the 
people of Chicago marvelled over such a structure only 
nine: stories high. Pedestrians blocked the sidewalks 
in front of it and had to be dispersed by the police. 
To-day the fifty-story sky-scraper has already ceased 
to be a wonder. 

What does the future hold forth? 

Greater height? The architects say no; that a 
multitude of such structures will shut out light from 
the streets and make an ugly sky-line. The limit of 
vheight has been reached. 

Greater speed, then? Yes, in all probability. The 
express sky-scraper is just beginning. Every one, 
from architect down, is working to further its 
speed. “All are simplifying processes, inventing new 
mechanical aids, devising better building systems. 
Verily, soon we shall have “sky-scrapers while 
you wait.” 
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AN AMERICAN PILGRIM’S IMPRESSIONS OF POPE PIUS X. AS SEEN AT AN AUDIENCE 


; By John Kendrick Bangs 


HATEVER difficulties may confront 
the illustrious American travelling 
abroad in securing an audience with 
the Pope, certainly the plain, every- 
> day, common garden citizen of this 
republic, like myself, finds access to 
His Holiness not only easy, but 
courteously accorded. Within a very 
~'S few weeks of the so-called ‘ Fair- 
banks incident,’ and in the midst of the Vesuvian 
eruption that followed in its train when the Ameri- 
can descendant of the Cwxsars passed through the 
Eternal City, application was made by a friend and 
myself to Monsignor Kennedy, rector of the American 
College at Rome, for the privilege of calling at the 
Vatican to pay our respects to the present occupant 
of the throne of St. Peter. We hardly expected, in 
view of the lightning in the air, that anything would 
come of it, but, finding ourselves in Rome, it seemed 
worth while, at any rate, to make application. Faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady, we reasoned, and by the 
same token no man can see His Holiness who has not 
the courage to ask for the privilege. Hence, while all 
the world was echoing and re-echoing with the sounds 
of the conflict between Theodorus Africanus and the 
representatives of the tenth of the name of Pius, we 
drove up to the doors of the American College in the 
Via Dell’ Umilta (the Street of the Humble) and 
sent in our cards. It was long after the rector’s 
office hours and Monsignor Kennedy was at luncheon, 
but the courteous attendant at the door intimated 
that if we were disposed to wait a while doubtless 
somebody having authority to receive us would be 
available. Finding ourselves so disposed, we seated 
ourselves on a wooden bench in the ecloisters of the 
college building and passed a delightfully quiet half- 
hour contemplating the beauties of the gardens in the 
courtyard about which the arcaded corridors ran. All 
was silent. Not even a rumble of the prevailing thun- 
der broke the stillness of the place, and one sitting 
thus could not but reflect upon the vast difference 
between this American college and other American 
colleges one had visited in the past. There was no 
class of 1914 rollicking about the green of the en- 
closed campus, and one looked in vain for inscriptions 
upon the walls of the edifice indicating the one-time 
presence of classes of bygone years, such as one finds 
everywiere in the American colleges in their native 
habitat. An atmosphere of meditation was over all, 
and oné was glad of the half-hour of aloofness from 
the raucous sounds of commerce in which to adjust 
oneself to a novelty so truly novel. 

Suddenly a confused murmur of voices fell upon the 
ear and a straggling line of students appeared dressed 
in the priest-like garb of their condition and began 
a post-prandial promenade of the corridors, gradually 
resolving themselves into an informal parade, walking 
two by two, some of them reading from their prayer- 
books, many more engaged in an animated discussion 
of their studies, all earnest-appearing young men un- 
inistakably American in style and feature. Looking at 
them even casually, one found them somewhat more 
grave and reverend of port than their purely secular 
brothers, the undergraduates of a home university, 
as was indeed proper, since these young men were 
here to fit themselves for the priesthood and were not 
merely taking a finishing course in the humanities for 
the purpose of becoming lawyers, bank clerks, editors, 
and managers of automobile factories. 

Not long after came the rector himself, a_ tall, 
well-set-up man of portly build and kindly counte- 
nance, carrying himself with dignity and presenting 





an interesting picture in his laces and red and golden 
raiment. His greeting was courteous and cordial, and 
as he ushered us into a chamber adjoining the cor- 
ridored cloisters he inquired our business, wasting no 
time in coming to the point. With equal promptitude 
our desires were made known, but there were obstacles. 
Insurmountable obstacles they seemed, too. In an- 
swering the rector’s second inquiry, it transpired 
that we had no letters either of identification or of 
introduction to the Monsignor, and consequently it 

















His Holiness Pope Pius X. 


was all off. The rector was delighted to meet us 
personally, but passing us on into higher realms was, 
under the unhappy circumstances, impossible. I ven 
tured the casual observation that I had once been 
introduced to Archbishop Ireland on an elevator after 
a public banquet in New York, but Monsignor Ken- 
nedy did not consider this a sufficient guarantee of 
my character to warrant affirmative action, adding, 
however, that if at any time I could produce a let- 
ter from the archbishop acknowledging the intimacy 
suggested all would be well. I was about to observe 
that if I had known this before leaving my hotel | 
would have written such a letter myself and later 
have applied to the archbishop for absolution, when 
my companion announced that he had in his pocket 
a letter from the State Department at Washington 
commending him to the tender mercies of any consul 
or ambassador whom it might concern. This docu- 
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ment the rector, with a winning smile, announced 
was quite good enough for him, and he stated that 
if we would appear at his office on the following morn 
ing at half past ten o’clock he would provide us with 
the necessary credentials for the desired presentation. 
As to conditions, none were imposed save that we 
were to wear full evening dress and were to kiss the 
ring of the Holy Father, kneeling as he passed by. 
This the rector informed us was a part of the re 
quired etiquette of the ceremony, and we were nothing 
loath to comply; indeed, I should have accepted even 
more difficult conditions rather than miss so agree- 
ably conceded an opportunity to pay my respects to the 
head of a great Church, even though I belonged to an- 
other. Nothing was said about our subsequent be- 
havior. We were left entirely free to address the 
Harvard and Yale clubs of Italy wherever we might 
encounter them, and no restrictions of any sort were 
either placed or even suggested bearing upon our 
religious freedom in attending divine service at the 
Christian Science Church of Sienna or being seen hob- 
nobbing with the Baptists at Sorrento or other Italian 
watering-places. Indeed, I found here quite as much 
religious toleration as [ have found anywhere in my 
own country, the only intimation of any kind being 
that in case I accepted the hospitality of the Pope 1 
was expected to behave like a gentleman and not go 
out of my way, after having been his guest for a 
few moments, to consort conspicuously with those who 
were making faces at him and trying to destroy his 
work. It is the real truth that no conditons to which 
any American citizen can properly object are imposed 
upon those seeking the privilege of looking upon or 
talking to the Holy Father, although there are oe- 
~asions when, because of the immediate clashing of 
interests between the Roman Church and hostile bodies, 
one is required to choose between alternatives. Per 
fect freedom of choice is cheerfully conceded, and one 
has here as elsewhere only to play the game according 
to the rules, a course of procedure as frequently in 
sisted upon by Presidents of the United States and 
imperial kings as by Popes and their advisers. 

It is a characteristic provincialism of your Amer- 
ican citizen to feel uneasy in full evening dress at 
breakfast-time, unless perchance he has worn it all 
night, and [ found myself no exception to this rule. 
When, at nine-thirty on the following morning, I stood 
in my hotel room waiting for the arrival of my car 
riage, I appeared to myself to lack only a bill of fare 
and a white napkin under my arm to present the 
perfect picture of “the handsome waiter” so often 
valled for in our public refectories. But the end in 
view of all this sartorial splendor seemed to be well 
worth the uneasiness superinduced by the temporal 
unfitness of my apparel and I was patient. A short 
drive brought us once more to the American College, 
where Monsignor Kennedy again accorded us his kind 
ly welcome and, providing one of us with a permesso, 
started us off on our way to the Vatican. I have met 
a number of distinguished persons in my day, including 
several Presidents of the United States, a large bundle 
of newly elected Congressmen, authors and poets with- 
out number, and one Boston book reviewer. I have 
also been presented to the captain of a winning col 
lege football team, but in no case were my sensations 
quite the same as when on this lovely morning | 
passed through the curiously picturesque streets of the 
Eternal City for the purpose of meeting the Pope. 
Somehow or other I seemed to be on the verge of meet- 
ing one who was more than a mere personage. We 
have so many kinds of distinguished persons in the 
United States, and so many of each kind at that, 
that encountering such at home imparts no thrill. 
One no longer has cold chills corrugating his back 
at the thought of meeting a Cabinet officer or the 
editor of a magazine, for instance; but here was a 
case in which a real personage was to be met and to 
be touched not only with the hand, but with the lips 
as well. There was just a little touch of awe in the 
sensation that came over one’s spirit, and when, in 
addition to the thought that the personage was unique, 
one realized that in the eyes of millions of good people 
the world over he embodied in his own person some- 
thing of the infinite, a feeling of reverence too great 
to find expression in any forms of speech swept across 
the inner man. Consequently, that drive of twenty 
minutes from the college to the Vatican was a silent 
one, in which fruitless efforts were made to discern 
with some degree of exactness precisely what one’s 
own personal relation to the universe might be. The 
only conclusion reached by myself at least was that 
I was a very much interested atom and was glad that 
I was alive. 

The first truly visualized picture of the morning 
came in the setting in which the Holy Father is placed, 
when our carriage emerged from the narrow little 
street into the broad and splendid acreage of the 
Piazza di San Pietro, described to me once by an 
American friend as an “ elliptical square,” enclosed 
in the marvellous colonnades which this wonderful 
city owes to the genius of the Neapolitan sculptor 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, whom the sophisticated in 
art speak of slightingly, but who appears to the lay 
mind to have accomplished all that a lifetime might 
reasonably be expected to produce in this one monu- 
ment to his memory. Back of these the wondrous dome 
of the greatest church edifice in all Christendom reared 
its majestic splendor into the gloriously blue vault 
of heaven, leaving only the glory of the sun itself, 
smiling brilliantly down upon it, to speak of greater 
wonders in the way of things visible. At the end of 








the right-hand colonnade we descended from our car- 
riage into a mob of venders of postal-cards. Brushing 
them away as one would “shoo” a flock of over- 
persistent chickens into their coop, we proceeded to 
the Porto Bronzo, the great bronze doorway opening 
into the corridors of the Vatican. Stationed here, an 
inscrutable, motionless figure clad in fine raiment si- 
lently bade us leave demecratic simplicity behind. 
The Swiss Guard, with his befeathered helmet, his 
massive spear, and. his lovely bloomers, the latter, 
in their zouave-like cut and loose ribbon-like stripes 
of red and yellow, somewhat resembling the remains 
of a summer awning after a heavy blow, said, and 
said, I hope, mendaciously, to have been designed by 
Michael Angelo, struck the first note of ceremonious 
formality we had encountered. Meeting a person of 
such appearance on a dark highway, one’s first in- 
clination would be to turn and hasten away, but here 
he was quite in the picture. We passed on to the 
Scala Pia, a massive stone staircase leading up by 
a series of easy treads to the Papal apartments, At the 
top of this we came upon an even more gorgeously 
arrayed personage than the Swiss Guard, a gentleman 
dressed in a suit of elothes that reminded one very 
much of the sofas in the drawing-rooms of the newly 
rich—an inviolably crimson silk brocade woven into 
patterns that in the United States go more frequently 
with gold-legged armchairs with tidies on them than 
with human beings. Just what this gorgeous indi- 
vidual is called in the parlance of the Vatican, or who 
designed his marvellous costume, we were not informed 
nor had we time to inquire, for now began as inter- 
esting an hour from a human point of view as I ever 
remember to have passed. It transpired at this point 
that we were not the only persons who were so for- 
tunate as to secure the privileges of the day. Other 
pilgrims by dozens began to arrive, and when some 
forty or fifty of us had divested ourselves of our 
overcoats and wraps in the beautiful Bramante Loggia 
we were ushered through a handsomely decorated ante- 
ehamber into the regally splendid Sala Dell’ Con- 
cistoro, there to await the pleasure of the Holy Father. 
It was an international gathering. There were French, 
English, Dutch, Spanish, Russian, and German pil- 
grims, the last, by the way, comporting themselves 
even here with all those graces of manner which dis- 
tinguish them above all other travellers in Europe, 
shoving ladies aside, shouldering their way through 
groups of silent pilgrims, standing upon other peo- 
ple’s feet when perchance their own were too weary 
to support their massive bulk, and giving to the 
function the one touch that it needed-—or that they 
seemed to think it needed—to remind us Americans 
of our beloved subways at home during the rush hour. 
Still, let us not waste time here on the manners of the 
travelling Teuton—I hope to do him full justice in a 
later paper. 

The Sala Dell’ Concistoro is a room of noble pro- 
portions, splendid in its ceiling and mural decorations, 
a delight to the eye, 
and telling of its digni- 
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seemed to feel that he had complied with the “ rigid 
requirements,” for in his behavior he took no pains 
whatever to conceal the fact that he was present. It 
was he who gave us the key to the sartorial situation, 
the white tie. The white tie was the one point of 
agreement in the costumes of the men present, except 
in the case of the monks and the priests, of course, 
of whom there were a goodly number on hand, wearing 
the now sombre, now picturesque robes of their several 
orders. The women, on the other hand, came more 
closely into the line of type, the only differences in 
their appearance lying in their manner of wearing 
their black, the texture and cut of their gowns, and 
the size and quality of their mantillas. The men in 
the mass suggested a convention of delegates repre- 
senting the cafés and restaurants of almost any cos- 
mopolitan city, but the women and children were a 
picture of grace and fitness, the boys and girls wearing 
pure white, and the women in the always impressive 
dignity of black. Nearly all carried rosaries and 
medals to be blessed. Some held several of these in 
their hands, while one man, who may have been a 
dealer in rosaries de luxe, had both hands and wrists 
fairly dripping with festoons of beaded chains. 

For an hour we waited thus, studying one another 
and our surroundings with an ever-increasing interest. 
Some of those present, I regret to say, seemed to have 
come to this function very much for the same reason 
that the average tourist goes to a picture-gallery, and 
from their demeanor no one would have guessed that 
His Holiness was anything more than a curious bit of 
sculpture that was about to be placed on exhibition 
for a brief period; but there were others who, by their 
devout behavior and reverent attitude toward the pass- 
ing hour, more than compensated for the shortcomings 
of the frivolously inclined. As the hour of twelve ap- 
proached, a spirit of unrest came upon the gathering. 
Those who were seated found themselves shut in by 
several lines of others standing in front of them, and 
erelong this restlessness manifested itself still more 
strongly by the crowding of at least a hundred persons 
about the little green baize door through which His 
Holiness was expected to enter the salon. No one 
seemed to know exactly what the course of procedure 
was going to be, and many began to grow fearful lest, 
in view of the large number of those present, some- 
body was going to lose something. I was somewhat 
oppressed by this thought myself. The gentleman from 
the Rhine, with the clean shave and the white necktie, 
had twice trodden upon my toes and courteously shoved 
the little lady in my party back from her place in 
the line, and, feeling that remonstrance with such a 
person in such a place could not be otherwise than 
unseemly if it were to be at all appropriate to his 
particular case, I fled to a more favorable spot near 
the entrance myself, so that when, a few moments 
later, a tall, priest-like master of ceremonies in con- 
ventional evening attire opened the green baize door 
and bade some of us proceed into an inner series of 





fied purpose in every 
lovely line. At its far 
end stood a _ massive 
throne, heavily gilded, 
bearing the name and 
insignia of the present 
Pope in its ornamenta- 
tion, while around the 
other three sides of the 
apartment were ranged 
not less than two hun- 
dred comfortably up- 
holstered chairs upon 
which the candidates 
for the honors of the 
hour were requested 
to seat themselves. We 
now found ourselves 
with all of an hour to 
wait, the audience 
being set for midday; 
but, in spite of our im- 
patience, we were not 
sorry, for the constantly 
arriving stream of visit- 
ors; made up of all 
sorts and conditions of 
men, women, and chil- 
dren, was most enter- 














taining to watch. Our 
first impression of what 
constitutes “full eve- 
ning dress” at a Papal 
reception was rather 
confused. At the outset it seemed simple enough, 
for with characteristic enterprise the Americans 
were the first contingent to arrive, every man 
among them wearing the conventional swallow-tail 
coat, trousers sharply creased down the front, lofty 
collars, white shirts, and immaculate lawn ties. But 
later on, when the (to us) foreign contingent put in 
an appearance, we discovered that in some countries 
a black sack-coat over a pair of “ kneesy ” blue trousers 
was de rigueur after sundown. There were others who 
wore frock-coats and brown trousers, while one gentle- 
man, evidently from some fashionable resort along the 
Rhine, had arrayed himself in a dark business suit; 
but he had been shaved and wore a white tie and 


The Sala Dell’ Concistoro, showing the throne 


apartments we were fortunate enough to find ourselves 


‘in the first apartment into which His Holiness 


walked at the appointed hour. Here the visitors 
were ranged in a single line about three sides of 
the chamber, leaving plenty of space at the doorways 
for the Pope to enter and to depart—and then he 
appeared, 

A slight gesture from the master of ceremonies bade 
us all kneel, and the long-awaited figure entered—a 
sad-faced man arrayed in a simple white robe, ex- 
pressionless of feature, but giving a striking impression 
of sweetness and intense weariness combined. He 
walked slowly along the line, holding out to each 
pilgrim as he passed a listless hand, on the fourth 




















Some types of the famous Swiss Guard 


finger of which was the ring of St. Peter. At first 
glance he appeared the embodiment of age and of 
physical weakness, and it must be confessed that the 
impression was disappointing: but as he came nearer, 
and one was able to look more closely into his sad- 
dened eyes, one discerned in them not so much of 
weakness as of loveliness of character, strength of soul, 
touched by a strange pathos that brought with it the 
conviction that the people of his beloved city of Venice, 
among whom as Giuseppe Sarto he had once dwelt, 
had loved him for reasons that were good. One longed 
to be able to rise up and give him a more affectionate 
and no less reverential salute than the cold, formal 
greeting to the golden signet prescribed by the etiquette 
of the ceremony. I pressed his hand with a sincere 
and earnest feeling of reverence for his oflice and of 
respect for the man, and was surprised to find, as a 
little lump manifested itself in my throat and a sus- 
picious moisture dimmed my eyes for the moment, 
that I had awakened rather into an intensity of 
sympathy for the prisoner of the Vatican than of 
awed reverence for the successor of the Apostle. There 
was, indeed, no lack of the latter quality, but the 
former was from the heart, and I am glad to feel that 
that is truly the American of it. In spite of the 
splendor of his surroundings and the lortiness of his 
station, one could not escape the conviction that the 
office carries with it not only responsibilities which 
are onerous and exacting, but involves as well such 
sacrifices of life and liberty as would stagger most 
men, even those rigorously trained for a life of sacri- 
fice as the Church trains its priests. I have some- 
times thought it would be pleasant to be the King of 
England or the Emperor of Germany or the President 
of the United States, but I looked upon Pius X. with 
no feelings of envy in my heart. 

I am told that His Holiness was accompanied by 
a suite of his noble officers. but I did not remark them. 
The one commanding figure of the group was the man 
we had come to see, and it is his face that is the most 
vivid memory I have of Rome at this time of writing. 
It will be long before my mind loses the incisive out- 
lines of that face engraved thereon, for it was, as 
perhaps it ought to have been, the face of a Man of 
Sorrows! 

After His Holiness had passed us by we were bidden 
to rise and follow in his train, which we did; directly 
in his train, in fact, for upon the return to the Sala 
Dell’ Concistoro it so happened that our position in 
the line gave us the position of honor. In a remark- 
ably short time he had passed before the whole group 
of visitors. Many of these, as I have already inti- 
mated, had apparently come merely to gratify their 
curiosity to see the head of the Roman Church, but 
others were there for purposes affecting the repose of 
their own souls, for more than one man and more 
than one woman, with faces streaming with tears and 
an anguish of mind ill concealed, implored indulgence, 
for what I know nct, as His Holiness passed along; 
and in every case with a kindly gesture, and a glance 
full of noble benignity at least, solace was granted. 
It was altogether most affecting. and when, at the 
close of the greetings, the Holy Father raised his 
hand to bless all present, “according to their need 
and intention,” I went down upon my knees not be- 
cause the etiquette of the hour required it, but be- 
cause I wanted to; and when I rose up and went 
silently back to the noisy city I felt that the blessing 
asked had been received, for I was happy and the world 
seemed the sweeter and the brighter for the existence 
of such a man as Pius X. 





Lullaby 


By Frances Seymour Donaldson 


Sweer night hath lulled the restless day to 
sleep 
With croon of soothing sounds 
Now low, now high— 
That float by on the fragrant-laden air 
’Neath watchful hovering sky— 
In lullaby. 





A plaintive note sounds somewhere in the dusk— 

And eagerly, assuringly, 

An answering cry: 

All’s well, dear Comrades of the night— 

Fold tired wing, close weary eye, 

The roses dream in garden bed near by— 
Lullaby!” 
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And vaguely, lingeringly, the moon looks out, 
Sends little lantern shafts of light 
To see you by. 
“You were too tired to say good night, sweetheart?” 
Dew-heavy blossoms bend caressingly, 
And only softest night winds make reply— 
Lullaby! 
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The “Fan” 


and 


Mis Ways 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE BEING 
WHO MAKES PROFESSIONAL BASE- 
BALL POSSIBLE AND PROFITABLE 


By Edward B. Moss 
Sporting Editor of the New York “Evening Sun” 


» 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CUMMINGS CHASE 


PNDER the genial warmth of the 
early summer sun the _ bleachers 
are bursting into bloom. Awaken- 
ing from his hibernation at the first 
scall of, “Play ball!” the baseball 
fan stretches and takes his place 
with his fellows among the long 
tiers of pine planks. His winter 

“of discontent is past. Once again 
he yells encouragement to his favorites and defies the 
umpire to do his worst. Score-card in hand, his eyes 
following every play, ready with enthusiastic praise 
and scathing censure, he is part and parcel of the 








He yells encouragement to his favorites 


game. Indigenous to America, no other country can 
produce his like. Tsar and serf combined, he makes 
professional baseball possible and is slave to the sport 
he dominates. 

The American spectator seen at a sporting contest 
differs in every respect from his prototype of the Old 
World. He “enthuses” to a degree that astonishes 
the staid Englishman and the phlegmatic German. 
“Playing the game from the bleachers” is an ex- 
pression which means nothing outside America. To 
those who attend football, racing, boxing, and _ base- 
ball matches in this country, however, it is thorough- 
ly understood and appreciated. Since baseball has 
been aptly. termed the national sport, it is natural 
to look for the highest development of the national 
characteristic in the stands surrounding the diamond. 
Even the casual observer cannot fail to detect its 
presence, for the enthusiasm of the baseball fan ex- 
cels that of all others. 

He enters into the spirit of the game in a manner 
that marks the typical American who concentrates his 
efforts on either business or pleasure. The average 
foreigner who visits our athletic contests contends 
that we take our sports too seriously, that we place 
too much stress on victory. Leaving aside the ethics 
of the question, the fact remains that victory is the 
goal sought, and the “fan” uses every artifice at his 
command to help the home team reach it ahead of 
competitors. Scenes occur every day at _ baseball 
games that are witnessed in no other contests or 
competitions. Business and professional men forget 
for the time their standing in the community and, 
shoulder to shoulder with the street urchin, “ root” 
frantically for the hit needed to win the game. Su- 
perstitious to a degree, the “fan” will rise to his 
feet with all his fellows en masse for a stretch in the 
“lucky seventh” if the home team is being out- 
played, and so it goes. 

Yet this ardor does not blind his eyes to the ability 
of the visiting team. In no other branch of sport 
is high-class play, either individual or team work, so 
quickly recognized and applauded as in baseball. This 
is due, in all probability, to the fact that ninety 
per cent. of the spectators understand the game even 
in its complicated development of to-day. Where is 





the man who as a boy did not play «ball? Even when 
age and business cares make active participation out 
of the question, he still finds time to attend the games. 
It is only natural, then, that his enthusiasm should 
force him to do more than sit idly in his seat. To 
see him on a hot day, sans collar and coat, hurling 
encouragement and advice at the players, is to see 
him in his true element. 

Nothing of the doings of the players in the field 
or on the bench escapes his scrutiny. Dazzling play, 
wherein the ball travels from point to point on the 
diamond at lightning speed, brings forth roars of 
applause. Stupid blunders result in howls of derision 
and caustic comment that stings even the hardened 
professional. Viewed broadly, however, the “fan” is 
in the aggregate fair and quick to show his appre- 
ciation. In no other sport is the work of the con- 
testants so closely followed and judged unbiassed. The 
batting and fielding averages of the leading players 
are ever on tongue tips. “Play to win” is the 
slogan, and woe betide the individual whose efforts 
give the impression of shirking. The thumbs-down 
ery, “ Take him out!” expresses the sentiment of the 
“fans.” On the other hand, a desperate try, even 
though it be unsuccessful, is a credit mark for the 
earnest player. 

Much as the game has improved during the past 
decade, the “ fan” has kept step in the onward march. 
Years ago the regular followers of the home team 
asked for nothing but victory. To-day it is different. 
The old desire is still there, but it is curbed and 
polished by the craving for close contests and high- 
class play. The biggest crowds file through the turn- 
stiles on the days when rival teams of about equal 
calibre meet on the diamond. A series wherein the 
superiority of one club over another is apparent is a 
poor drawing-card. The “fan” demands fast, dash- 
ing play, exciting situations, and a climax. If the 
home team wins, so much the better, but, above all, 
it must be baseball at its best. 

This attitude extends to the players as individuals. 
Star pitchers and batters draw crowds just as the 
leading operatic singers swell box-office receipts. 
Hans Wagner, Hal Chase, Christy Mathewson, Ty 
Cobb, Three-fingered Brown, attract hundreds to ball- 
parks daily because of the sensational feats they 
perform. Their presence on the team is worth thou- 
sands of dollars in a season to the club owners, and 
the magnates, realizing this, pay them salaries double 
and treble the average league stipend. 

For players who lead the leagues in their respective 
positions there is always a hearty welcome either 
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at home or on the road. Their calibre is recognized, 
their superior ability appreciated. The “fans” set 
a high standard for them to play up to, and this keys 
up the men to top speed. Much as they are admired, 
though, nothing pleases the followers of the hostile 
club so much as to see them outwitted by home talent. 
The spectacle of Hans Wagner or Frank Chance 
striking out with two men on bases fills a New 
York crowd with unalloyed joy. The Pittsburg or 
Chicago “fan” would rather see Christy Mathewson 
driven to the bench by 
the local diamond rep 
resentatives than wit- 
ness an entire series 
taken from Brooklyn 
or St. Louis. In the 
battle on the ball-field, 
no quarter is given or 
asked by either players 
or “fans.” The tem- 
porary disconcerting of 
a big league star is the 
signal for a round of 
laughter and witticisms 
at the expense of the 
player, highly pleasing 
to the “fans” if quite 
the reverse to the star. 

It must be said, how- 
ever, that the “ fan” of 
to-day is much fairer in his attitude toward visiting 
players and umpires than he was in the early days 
of league play. The close observer realizes that the 
arbitrator is trying to give both teams a “ square 
deal,” and that he is in a position to decide close 
plays more justly than the “fan” in the stands. 
This holds true in every city represented in either 
major league. In fact, the “fan” of any given 
locality will assure you with earnestness that his 
city is the fairest of any on the circuit. The axiom 
that “ circumstances alter cases” holds true, however, 
in baseball as well as in law. The clubs of certain 
cities arouse more rivalry when competing on the 
same field than other teams of the same league. 
This is due to various reasons, some of which are 
entirely outside baseball. The resident of Pittsburg 
or Chicago insists that New York is of no greater 
importance on the map of North America than is his 
home city. This spirit extends to the ball teams, al- 
though it frequently happens that not one of the hired 
players was born or lives in the city the name ot 
which he bears on his uniform. Dangerous con- 
tenders for the pennant are not treated with the same 
leniency by the “fans” that a weaker team receives. 
Defeat for the visitors means a double victory for the 
home club, and in a close race the “ fans ” can always 
be found on their feet at critical moments “ rooting ” 
for the downfall of the invaders. 

There is also a marked difference in the attitude 
of the spectators toward those in uniform, according 
to the day of week on which the game is played. The 
Saturday and Sunday gatherings are inclined to be 
more partisan in their support of the home combina- 
tion than those of the midweek. ‘This is explained 
by the argument that holiday crowds are composed 
in greater part of those who, because of their em- 
ployment, are unable to attend with the same fre- 
quency as the business, professional, or clerical man 
whose day’s work during the summer months is com- 
pleted about the hour the game begins. Veteran 
players on the big circuits contend that the week- 
end crowds do not grasp the finer points of the play 
with the same ability the regulars do, and are prone 
to blame the umpires and visiting clubs for slip- 
ups in the play which are clearly due to laxity on 
the part of the local team members. The fact that 
the week-end “ fans” are more demonstrative can also 
be traced to the courage that numbers give, and the 
feeling that personal identity is lost in a throng of 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand. 

It is the consensus of opinion among ball-players 
and club-owners, however, that the “fan” is, in the 
aggregate, much easier to control than was the case 
in the olden days. It is seldom that there is any 
demonstration that extends beyond vocal outbreaks, 
and these are quickly nipped in their conception by 
the special officers who are on duty in every bail- 
park of the big circuits. The day of the bottle- 
thrower is rapidly waning. The major portion of 
the “fans” have long since put their stamp of dis- 
approval on the hurling of cushions, glasses, or other 
missiles at either umpires or players. They desire 
the game played with as little outside interference 
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as possible and will not brook delay, as is evidenced 
by the constant cali of, “ Play ball!” which greets 
any attempt at discussion on the field. The “ fan” 
pays his money fo be amused by an exhibition of high- 
class baseball, and he wants nine innings of fast 
play, with the home club finishing ahead of its rivals. 

The desire for victory brings out another feature 
of the “ fan’s” composition. He is an ardent admirer 
of the star player or the brilliant club manager, so 
Jong as he can outplay and outwit the other clubs of 
the league. But any veteran of the game will tell you 
scores of experiences which prove that no man can 
hold his following on past performances. Just as 
soon as he shows a permanent falling off in his form 
the brilliant records of past years are of no avail. 
lf he slows up the team-work of younger players by 
his inability to keep step his major-league career is 
at an end. Sentiment has no place in the search for 
pennants, and the enthusiastic follower of a club 
knows this. Consequently, he demands that the map- 
ager secure new men in order that the team may hold 
its own in the annual struggle. This passing of 
former diamond celebrities is one of the darker sides 
of the game. Many of the modern high-priced stars, 
realizing that their years of activity in baseball are 
few, prepare for the future by investing their money 
in various enterprises which promise to yield them 
good incomes when their diamond days are done. 

Strange as it may appear, some of the players who 
retire from the game to enter other lines of life-work 
make the most rabid kind of “fans.” With their 
association for years with certain teams, they develop 
likes and dislikes that are constantly cropping out 
during the games they attend as spectators. Certain 
clubs fail to appeal to them at-all. They cannot be 
persuaded to appear in their regular places in the 
stands while the series continues. The reverse holds 
true in other cases, and there is a former player, now 
well established as a lawyer in New York, who never 
misses a game when the Cincinnati “ Reds” play in 
either National League park in the greater city. The 
reason for this habit is a mystery to his friends, 
since he never played with Cincinnati teams; but he 
has never offered an explanation of his strong ad- 
miration for that particular club. 

That the “fan” has his personal vagaries is well 
known to those who are brought into contact with 
the game and its many angles. Certain regulars 
will sit nowhere except back of first base, and will 
go to the grounds an hour ahead of the throng in 
order to secure the desired position. Others want to 
be near third base or behind the home plate, and will 
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The “fan” will rise to his feet with all his fellows en masse for a stretch in the “lucky seventh” 


grumble all the afternoon if crowded out of their 
favorite spot. The true bleacherite laughs at the 
grand-stand occupant and declares’ that he knows 
nothing about baseball, for if he did he wouldn’t sit 
where he does. 

The thirty-third degree “ fan” is the one who culti- 
vates the acquaintance of the players, both on and 
off the field. The length to which this hero worship 
is carried is surprising to the uninitiated. To know 
and to be seen in the company of prominent players 
is the acme of his ambition. He will use every 
artifice to bring about the desired result, and many 
is the complaint and curt retort that his perseverance 
brings forth from the professional. It is no unusual 
case for a club to be followed about the circuit by a 
little band of these high masons of fandom, who ap- 
parently devote the entire summer to baseball. They 
will travel on the same trains and room in the same 
hotels as the players. If they can form the acquaint- 
ance of several of the athletes they appear to have 
accomplished. their chief object in life. 

In recent years the custom of taking a spring 
vacation and going South or West with the training 
squads has grown in favor. A_ sizable party of 
“fans” and admirers of the Chicago “ White Sox” 
journeyed to the Pacific coast this spring, and some 
even participated in the practice whenever permitted. 
One of the high officials of the New York City gov- 
ernment spent several weeks in the South with the 
Yankees and trained just as faithfully as did any 
of the players. He didn’t make the team, but he 
returned a more enthusiastic “fan” than ever and 
in excellent physical condition as a result ‘of his ex- 
periment. 

Even the President of the United States is a “fan” 
and has placed his seal of approval on the national 
sport. He attends the games played in Washington 
whenever the pressure permits of the relaxation. He 
understands baseball in all its details and is con- 
versant with the doings of the men who by their ef- 
forts have made history in the sport. The status of 
William H. Taft in fandom was permanently fixed 
last fall by a remark he made while attending a 
game in Chicago. Several months previously he had 


been invited to be the special guest of the Chicago 
National League Club during a game with the New 
York Giants. Upon his acceptance a special “ Presi- 
dent’s Day” was announced by the club. The double 
attraction of the President’s attendance and_ the 
Giants and Cubs in battle brought forth a record- 
breaking throng. <A 
special box had _ been 
constructed for Mr. 
Taft and his party, 
and a great roar of 
welcome greeted his 
appearance. The cli- 
max came, however, 
when he asked as a 
special favor that he 
be permitted to “sit 
with the ‘ fans.’ ” 

The President proved 
on this occasion, as at 
other times, that» he 
was a_ true _ baseball 
“fan” in all the word 
conveys. He arose and 
“ stretched ” with the 
rest of the multitude in 
the “lucky seventh,” 
and in other ways 
demonstrated the fact 
that he appreciated -a 
well- fought baseball 
contest as well as any 
Nothing escapes his scrutiny of his brother “ fans.” 

So if, on the next 

warm day, you are 

tempted to forget, tem- 
porarily at least, your business cares and go to the 
ball game, remember there is a strong precedent in 
favor of the action. If in the seventh inning your 
neighbor arises and pounds you on the back while yell- 
ing for a hit that will win the game, don’t become an- 
noyed. Pick up your glasses and recollect that he is a 
brother “fan,” perhaps a trifle too exuberant to suit 
your ideas, but still a “ fan.” 








The Undergraduate Social Problem 
WHAT ONE UNIVERSITY IS DOING TO RESTORE DEMOCRACY AMONG HER STUDENTS 


By George Jean Nathan 


N view of the fact that the undergraduate 
gq social problem in the larger American 
4; universities has attracted wider and 
deeper attention during the last college 
Mi year than at any previous time, the atti- 
©} tude of the authorities at Cornell Univer- 
sity toward the .question becomes a matter of interest 
to all those who have speculated on the ultimate result 
of the alleged increased “ cliquishness ” observed in the 
leading undergraduate communities. It “has been 
urged that snobbishness, close cliques, exclusive socie- 
ties, clubs, and fraternities have, in the last five 
years, succeeded in robbing college life in the larger 
educational institutions of the East of well-nigh all 
the former dominant elements of democracy. 

The charge has been made in general that the under- 
graduate body of Cornell has completely rejected 
democracy, and that the exclusive fraternity and club 
life are directly responsible for this. Secondly, it has 
been urged that the members of two of the under- 
graduate drinking-clubs of Cornell have deliberately 
placed a premium on snobbishness, have discouraged 
intercourse with any students not members of the 
organizations in question, and, finally, have been in- 
strumental in placing the wearing of the club insignia 





“ 





above the general ’varsity awards in importance in the 
undergraduate mind. Thirdly, it has been asserted 
that the fraternities encourage prevailing conditions 
by instilling the “ social” spirit in their members at 
the expense of the spirit of study. 

What did the university authorities, having given 
ear to these charges, do? In the first place, the uni- 
versity committee on student affairs, having investi- 
gated the attitude of the two upper-class drinking- 
clubs toward the rest of the undergraduate body, pro- 
ceeded to the immediate abolition of the two organiza- 
tions. Not only were thé members forbidden, under 
pain of expulsion from the university, from wearing 
insignia on their caps as a mark of personal differen- 
tiation from the rest of their fellow students, but they 
were also forbidden to meet as members of any clubs 
similar to those that had been disbanded. In a 
statement given out by the committee, it was said 
that the specific indictment against the clubs was, 
first, that in their devotion to social intercourse they 
tended to encourage drinking among undergraduates 
who desired membership in their organizations, and, 
secondly, that “by wearing distinctive hats they 
fostered a spirit of cliquishness that ran counter to 
the democratic ideals of the university.” Continuing, 
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the committee said in its statement that “ the action 
taken is therefore for the purpose of promoting equality 
and fraternity among members of the student body.” 

Following this action, another bomb was dropped 
into the undergraduate body in an address made to 
the students by Jacob Gould Schurman, president of 
the university. This consisted of nothing less than a 
direct indictment of those fraternities that had made 
study a matter of secondary importance to social 
affairs. President Schurman said: “ Among non- 
fraternity students one man in approximately every 
thirty was dropped, while, among fraternity students, 
one man in approximately every seventeen—which is 
not a very good showing for the fraternities.” Then, 
by name, the speaker published those fraternities whose 
scholastic showing had been good, followed by those 
whose showing had not been so good, and, finally, by 
the perfectly apparent process of elimination, disclosed 
those fraternities near the danger mark. President 
Schurman then said: “ This year I will not name these 
last fraternities concretely, but I see no reason why, in 
other years, the facts should not be made _ public. 
For this evil, publicity may be the cure. Fraternities 
must place the emphasis henceforth .on studious ac- 
tivities and not on ‘student activities.’ ” 


~~ 
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ONG OF THRE GRACES 


Miss Grace Filkins, who will be seen in a prominent part in Kellett Cham- 
bers’s new play, “An American Widow,” at the Hudson Theatre, New York 
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m the Story” 


RANDOM PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTER 
HAVING FUN WITH THE QUEEN’S NAVEE 


AUL BOYTON began it. He had 
49 two motives—a big one and a little 
, one. The big one was that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty had refused to take 
seriously his simple plan of torpedo- 
ing an enemy’s war-ship by swim- 
ming out to her, making fast a bag 
72. of dynamite and touching the dyna- 
mite off by electricity from a short 
but safe distance. The little motive was that Paul, 








after a life of fearful adventure all over the world, had __ 


settled down to keep the Ship tavern in Twenty-ninth 
Street near Broadway, and the tavern would be all the 
better for a lot of good advertising in the 
newspapers. This was early in May, 1885, 
when Paul, having reached the ripe old age 
of forty, had sworn to live out his remain- 
ing days in peace, and if this pious plan 
was to lie followed the tavern business 
simply must be pushed for all it was 
worth. 
But there could be no doubt that it was 
the big motive that chiefly drove Paul on. 
Like Mazeppa, he had resolved that there 
was on earth no human power that could 


oe. 
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By William Inglis 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


tery, Jim Delehy and two other men carrying the 
torpedo. outfit, and Paul Boyton and all the rest of 
us dividing up in groups of not more than three, so 
as not to arouse suspicion. Not to arouse suspicion! 
What a lot of chumps we were! No one on earth 
could have harbored suspicion against us; but the 
charm of doing something foolish and dangerous was 
heightened by our little concealments, our air of pro- 
found mystery, the softness of our footfalls, thes in- 
finite precautions we used to hide our fell purpose 
from tired Staten-Islanders on their way to bed. 

“Have you got the Whitehall boatman?” Paul Boy- 
ton asked as our ferry-boat left the slip. 
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Brisbane caught him with a straight left drive between the eyes 


evade the patient. search, the vigil long, of him 
that treasures up a wrong. He told us all about 
his wrong when by ones and twos we went aboard the 
Ship tavern early in the evening and settled down in 
the wardroom. He was a burly boy of nearly six feet 
in height, with chubby red cheeks and blue eyes that 
danced with humor. I call him a boy because he was 
not grown up—never has grown up yet, for that mat- 
ter—and he did not know the meaning of fear or even 
of common caution. 

“ And what d’you suppose they told me at the British 
Admiralty when I showed ’em my torpedo plan?” Paul 
complained. “ They told me it would never work; that 
i could never plant it on a ship that had discipline 
aboard and kept a sharp watch. Well, I’ll show ’em 
to-night. And they laughed at me. Yes, sir, I can 
hear ’°em now——haw! haw! haw! like that. Well, Ill 
show ’em, and you boys ’I] see, and then you just notice 
where the laugh comes in.” 

Let me explain that Paul’s plan was no idle dream. 
He had lately used it in the war between Peru and 
Chile and had blown the ironclad Huascar into junk, 
with the loss of most of her crew. This came as the 
climax of his career in a patent swimming-suit of in- 
flated rubber, in which he had paddled down most of 
the big rivers of Europe and received therefor the ap- 
plause of kings, various royal orders, and a fair share 
of gate-money. Before that he had paddled in his suit 
down the Mississippi River from its source to its 
mouth, being pursued and shot at with arrows by 
hostile Sioux and other Indians in the north, and 
giving profitable exhibitions to the palefaces farther 
down the stream. James Creelman, who had accom- 
panied Boyton in a similar swimming suit and shared 
all his perils, was one of the company assembled aboard 
the Ship that May evening. He was on the Herald 
and a great man, and we all looked up to him. He had 
brought his friend, Harold Raymond, along as a guest. 
The others were Arthur Brisbane, of the Sun; Frank 
Marshall White, of the Times; Lemuel Ely Quigg, of 
the Tribune, and F. H. Tupper, of the Journal. I was 
on the World. Possibly there were one or two other 
guests, but if there were I am sorry I’ve forgotten 
their names. 

At that moment Russia and England were on the 
brink of war, and the Russian cruiser Strelok and the 
British corvette Garnet were lying within a mile of 
each other in New York Bay. If war were actually de- 
clared, no great blame would fall upon the captain of 
either ship should he jump the enemy and destroy him, 
even though they were both in a neutral harbor. It 
really was a foolish time to go prowling around a 
fighting-ship with a pet torpedo. Mr. Tupper called 
our attention to this, but the youngsters laughed and 
said that the risk would make the story all the better. 

“Oh, very well, then; I’ll go,” said Mr. Tupper, 
sadly. “It’s all nonsense, but I can’t afford to get 
beaten on the story.” 

We caught the 9.30 Staten Island boat at the Bat- 





“Sure, Captain,” Jim Haggart answered. “ That’s 
his boat towing astern.” And at that moment the 
boatman himself approached us. His name was Steve 
Connors. He had tousled red hair, a bristly red chin, 
and the air of one who sadly needed sleep. He crouch- 
ed stealthily as he came near. 

“ Gents,” he whispered, hoarsely, “I'll go down to 
th’ Island witchyer, an’ stay witchyer th’ hull night, 
an’ do all yer dirty work fer five dollars. Am I in 
on it?” 

“Yes; if you'll keep quiet,” Boyton agreed. Steve 
ambled away, more mysterious than ever. He tiptoed 
about and glared at every one he saw—glared so hard, 
indeed, that several of the Staten-Islanders stirred un- 
easily and muttered in their sleep. 

“Never mind,” said husky Steve. “I got me eye 
on ’em.” 

When we arrived at Tompkinsville, about ten 
o’clock, the helpers carried the torpedo outfit piece- 
meal down to the lumber wharf near the ferry land- 

















Boyton waded out from the beach 
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ing, while the rest of us walked out on a long pier 
to reconnoitre. There lay the Garnet riding at her 
anchor, about a quarter of a mile offshore, with 
lights showing through her ports. The ship seemed 
very wide awake. 

“ We'll wait awhile and let her quiet down,” said 
Boyton, after a long look at the representative of 
the Admiralty that had laughed at him. 

“ But we’ll miss the last boat, and to-morrow’s eve- 
ning papers will have the story,” some of us protested. 

“No, they won’t,’ said Creelman. ‘None of us 
will give it away, and you can bet the Englishmen 
won’t say anything. They won’t like it a bit, and 
they’ll keep quiet.” 

“That’s right, gentlemen,’ Boyton added. “See 
there—that’s one of their launches now, taking some of 
her people off from shore. I can’t afford to go near her 
now and have them stop me. I’ve got to make this 
thing a success: can’t have those Britishers haw-haw- 
ing at me again.” 

We had to wait; so we strolled over to Wiener’s 
hotel and sat at little round tables and talked, and 
noticed groups of British officers now and then as they 


dropped in for a nightcap on their way back from din-* 


ing ashore. But might not these warriors suspect 
something from seeing so many strangers loitering in 
a hotel near their ship? Of course they might; there- 
fore, to disarm any suspicion they might have, we 
talked earnestly about the merits of the white dog 
and the brindle and made bets on them. Fine strategy. 
The hardy Britons suspected nothing. But, alas! 
Steve Connors, guessing from our conversation that the 
real object of our mysterious expedition was to enjoy 
a dog-fight, hurried around the corner and woke up a 
large and gloomy local cabman who was a specialist 
in the dog-fighting line. We had all gone out on the 
sidewalk and were sauntering to and fro to kill time, 
when the awakened cabman drove up and stopped his 
horses before the hotel. He climbed down from the 
box and accosted one group after another. 

“Here y’are, gents,” he said. “I gotta good hack, 
an’ I’ll use yer right.” But no one wanted him, and at 
last he came down the line to where Brisbane and I 
were, and once more began with, “ Hack, gents? I'll 
take yer t’ a nice quiet barn”—when we told him 
no, politely, like the others. Unfortunately, the man 
had been drinking, and this, added to his disappoint- 
ment, made him very angry. He suddenly shouldered 
Brisbane, almost upsetting him. 

“What do you mean—” Brisbane began, when the 
man interrupted him savagely: “I mean you! yer 
blankety blank.” » 

Brisbane was a stranger to me, and he seemed to 
be a pale and slender boy attacked by a ruffian much 
bigger than himself; so I immediately swung at the 
big fellow and hurt my right thumb on his jaw. 
There was no need of that, however, for Brisbane 
caught him with a straight left drive between the eyes 
that cut him and knocked him against the wall. As 
he rebounded everybody rushed in and took a flying 
punch at him. Frank-White, finding himself outside 
the firing-line because he was farthest away at the 
start, raised his cane with a big silver knob on the 
end of it, and whenever the big fellow’s head showed 
clear gave him a cheerful whack. In the midst of the 
fun a tiny man, certainly not more than five feet high, 
sprang up from the earth or dropped from the sky or 
somewhere and grabbed Brisbane and me by the arm. 
As we turned on him he warned us: 

“None o’ that, now. Y’re under arrest f’r assaultin’ 
a citizen. I’m an officer.” He threw back his coat and 
displayed a shield like a pie-plate. Our hands fell. 

“ But we’re newspaper men, and this man assaulted 
us,” we protested. 

“ A-a-a-h-h! newspaper men,” growled the little fel- 
low. “I know whatchy’are. Y’re a lotta dog-fighters, 
that’s whatchy’are, an’ y’ll git thirty days apiece f’r 
this. C’mon, now!” 

The little man’s will was law, and the more we pro- 
tested the more determined he became. It was a 
solemn procession that started for the lock-up a few 
blocks away, the tiny deputy sheriff in the lead with 
the arm of a prisoner in each hand, the rest of our 
party trailing by two and two, all remonstrating vigor- 
ously but only hardening the heart of our captor. The 
prospect of getting the story seemed poor indeed. 

“Take us before a magistrate at once, and he will 
discharge us,” Brisbane demanded. 

“ Ah-h-h! Wotd’yer think I am—crazy?” the maj- 
esty of the law exclaimed. ‘ Wotd’yer s’pose he’d 
do to me f’r bringin’ a lotta dog-fighters in an’ wakin’ 
him up in the middle of the night, hey? C’mon, now!” 

We were within a few doors of the dingy lock-up 
when James Creelman, whose absence no one had 
noticed in the excitement, suddenly appeared before 
us. He had slipped away, awakened the editor of the 
Staten Island Gazette, a great power in the land, and 
brought him to the rescue. 

“ Evening, Tom,” he greeted our captor fearlessly. 
“Where are you taking these gentlemen?” 

“Evening, Mr. Suydam,” the little man responded. 
“T’m lockin’ ’em up f’r nearly killin’ poor Davigan; 
the dog-fighters!” 

“No, no, Tom,” Mr. Suydam insisted. ‘ These 
gentlemen are friends of mine, newspaper men from 
New York.” 

The fierce little hands let go our arms and swung 
downward in an apologetic gesture. 

“Excuse me, gents. I only done me duty,” the 
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deputy sheriff protested, bowing humbly. Oh, the 
mighty power of the press, which not only moulds 
public thought, but causes minions of the law to see 
the truth clearly! Mr. Suydam now _ introduced 
Deputy-Sheriff Keiley to each of his friends, after Mr. 
Creelman had introduced us to Mr. Suydam, and from 
that instant Tom sought to placate us by showing 
zeal in our behalf. By way of making good he hur- 
ried ahead of us and caught hold of the collar of big 
Davigan, who was still leaning against the wall where 
the tide of battle had stranded him and was trying to 
sort out and put back in their proper places his some- 
what scattered features. 

“Hey, you!” roared the little man, swinging up a 
fierce kick at the cabman. “ Whatd’yer mean by com- 
in’ ’round here an’ assaultin’ my friends? IT’ll learn 
yer!” He kicked the big fellow across the sidewalk 
and up on to the box of his good hack and still threat- 
ened him as he drove away. Poor devil, he suffered 
a lot, but he really brought it all on himself. 

It was past midnight now, and we all went out on 
the lumber wharf, where Paul Boyton dressed himself 
in a double suit of black rubber which covered all of 
him except his mouth, his blue eyes and his chubby 
red cheeks. An old brass bugle was hung round his 
neck, Jim Delehy blew and blew into a tube, and 
little by little the rubber suit filled out, until Paul 
Koyton looked like a big, black, shiny biped seal with 
a pink face and laughing eyes. It irritated me to see 
a man so gay at the very instant of beginning a feat 
that might quickly end in his death. There could be 
no doubt he was happy. 

“Here’s the torpedo, boys,” he said, as he showed 
us an inflated rubber cylinder about four feet long and 
shaped like a fat cigar, pointed at each end. ‘“ She 
carries one hundred and twenty-five pounds of dyna- 
mite when you mean business, but I’ve loaded her 
with cobblestones now. See this card? ‘Compliments 
of Captain Boyton and staff.’ There. I guess that Il 
give them something to laugh at. Now, you see this 
insulated wire, one hundred and fifty feet long. I 
tow her by that, and after I’ve made her fast to the 
ship by a manila line I drop away to the end of the 
wire, press the button and shoot her off. Easiest 
thing in the world. Well, here goes.” 

Boyton waded out from the beach beside the wharf, 
turned over on his back, and floated at ease. With a 
two-bladed paddle he propelled himself feet forward 
like a canoe almost submerged. The end of the insu- 
lated wire was made fast to a ring in his belt, and 
the ominous black torpedo, now loaded with nothing 
worse than a bursting charge of laughter, towed along 
comfortably behind him. We all stowed ourselves, after 
much effort,in the Whitehall boat,and Steve Connors 
rowed us out after Boyton. The utmost care was neces- 
sary, for the boat had twice as many men in her_as she 
should carry and her gunwales were down close to 
the water—another example of our intelligence. 

There was a small old moon near the horizon, but 
it gave us very little light, for the night was lower- 
ing and misty, and very few stars could be seen. Con- 
nors rowed us south of the Garnet, a few hundred 
yards below her as she lay in the tideway, and there 
we waited and whispered to one another and wondered 
whether the British marines would prove good enough 
shots to kill Boyton. If they did, why, we’d have a 
bully story. If he escaped, we’d have one almost as 
good. Fine situation; we'd have a good story, anyhow; 
so we were patient and cheerful. 

What Boyton did was to paddle half a mile or so 
north of the Garnet and let himself drift down on her 
with the ebb-tide. He told us later what he did, so 
it may as well be related here, in the order of its hap- 
pening. He floated along in the fast ebb-tide, guiding 
himself with the paddle, which he kept underwater. 
He steered for the high white anchor-light of the 
Garnet, and when he came to her chain-cable he hung 
on it and listened. Not a sound came from the big, 
black ship. He drew his knife and carefully cut a big 
hole in the torpedo netting, a device calculated to stop 
any ordinary torpedo that might be a Sm at the 
ship. Through this hole he passed the black rubber 
dynamite bag, now loaded with cobblestones, and let it 
drift aft until it lay, gently rising and falling with 
the waves, chafing against the ship’s counter. Next 
he passed himself around outside the torpedo netting 
and floated aft silently along the side of the fighting- 
ship within whose steel sheathing three hundred sailors 
were sleeping. Some fifty feet from her stern he over- 
hauled his black dynamite-bag with the little waves 
gently rippling on it. So. He had landed his joke on 
the British Admiralty. But what good would that do 
if he should fail to stir up a rumpus? There would be 
no newspaper notoriety and no proclamation of the re- 
venge, to say nothing of the lack of advertising for the 
good Ship tavern. So, as we drifted southward under 
the very stern of the Garnet, he raised his paddle above 
the surface of the water and began a vigorous splashing. 

The noise caught the ear of the marine sentinel 
pacing the quarterdeck of the corvette. (The poor 
fellow got forty-two days in the lazaretto on bread 
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and water for his negligence when the thing was set- 
tled.) He ran to the taffrail. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed. “Who are you, eh? 
What are you doing down there?” 

“ Fishing—you blankety blank!” shouted Boyton, 
splashing more than ever with his paddle and making 
all the fuss he could in the hope of drawing the sen- 
tinel’s fire as he hurried off out of reach. But the 
man, too surprised to fire, ran off and called the cor- 
poral of the guard. 

Meantime we mysterious innocents were lingering in 
our overloaded small boat, wondering in the chill gloom 
what could have happened to Boyton. Suddenly we 
heard from the Garnet the sharp explosive sounds of 
the beat to quarters. 

“ By jingo! he’s got ’em!” Jim Creelman exclaimed in 
a happy whisper. We were still secretive, you see. 
We scrutinized the (Garnet intently, but from the dis- 
tance could not discern any sign of activity. Then 
a sound burst upon our ears that made us forget all 
about the British ship. It was Boyton’s bugle, very 
rough and leathery at first while some remnant of 


poor, misguided youths should have met so violent an 
end, I began to pray hard and try to untangle my legs 
from around Jim Creelman so that [ could plunge 
overboard out of the range of those vile guns and 
chance it on a long swim to shore, hampered though | 
was by winter clothing, shoes, and overcoat. Oh, but 
I was seared! ‘Too scared to talk. Something that 
sounded like the clamor of many voices kept saying: 
“But we’re newspaper men. It’s all right.” 

Jim Creelman thumped me on the legs and, turning 
to the rest of the crowd, yelled, “Shut up!” Then he 
turned to the golden-bearded lieutenant in charge of 
the launch and thundered at him: “ How dare you 
interfere with us?” 

“ What were you doing about the ship?” the English- 
man answered. 

“We are newspaper reporters—” Creelman began. 

“But what were you doing about the ship?” the 
Englishman persisted. 

“Watching an experiment,” Creelman replied; “a 
harmless experiment on your ship, and—” 

“Take your last look at the old hooker, for inside 

















A launch full of bluejackets rounded to beside us 


water was still in it—‘ Fth-r-r-rp—fth-r-rp! Ta-ra- 
ta-ta-ta-a-a-a!” very clearly at the finish when it was 
empty. 

“ H’ra-a-a-ay!” we answered in a spontaneous and 
incautious yell of congratulation when we knew he 
was safe. Boyton paddled toward us, guided by the 
sound of our cheer and of Steve Connors’s grunting 
rowlocks. In a few moments we were met and Paul 
surprised us by standing upright in his swimming-suit 
with head and shoulders well out of water. 

“T done it, boys!” he cried, as he stuck out his 
right hand to receive the grips that were reaching for 
him all along the gunwale. “I done it. I could have 
blown her to pieces if I wanted to. You can go out 
to her and see it alongside—” 

“ Whi-i-i-ish!”’ came a smothered sound in the dark- 
ness as a launch full of bluejackets from the Garnet, 
also guided by our cheering, rounded to beside us and 
let fall a couple of boat-hooks that grabbed our gun- 
wale and held us prisoners. From the thick darkness 
within that shrouded her we heard a commanding voice 
order something or other, and instantly the darkness 
was made blacker by a long line of bluejackets who 
stood erect in the gloom. 

“ Br-r-r-rp! Bup!” the commanding voice ordered 
again, and we could hear the cold and deadly tick-tick- 
tick-tick! of God knows how many rifles. Some preter- 
natural power of vision, possibly the clairvoyance of 
fear, illuminated the scene for me. I could see a dozen 
British rifles, all pointed with fiendish accuracy at my 
midst. One more “ Br-r-r-rp! Bup!” and salty fingers 
would press the triggers, there would follow a roar of 
firing, and then—the boy, oh, where was he? Go ask 
the winds that near and far with fragments strewed 
the sea. With a mental vision of the kindly note Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, Her British Majesty’s ambassador 
at Washington, would write to Mr. Cleveland telling 
him how very, very sorry Her Majesty was that we 


of a minute she'll be blown to ——,” Boyton inter- 
rupted. 

A trying moment, truly. Had these fellows been 
emotional, their fingers must have involuntarily 
pressed the triggers and blown us all wherever it was 
that the ship was going; but, thank Heaven, the 
stolid British tars stood fast. Creelman continued. 

“Don’t you dare interfere with us,” he roared at 
poor golden-beard. “If you do you'll get into serious 
trouble. You are in the harbor of New York, under 
ample protection, municipal, State, and national. You 
have not been hurt; but if you are wronged you have 
ample redress. I demand that you let us go at once 
or take very serious consequences.” 

“ But what did you want about the ship?” the lieu 
tenant persisted. 

“T think, sir,’ a young ensign beside him volun- 
teered—“ I think this man [pointing to Boyton] came 
down here to give an exhibition, and these men are 
journalists who came down to watch him.” 

“Oh, very well. You may go,” the lieutenant said 
to us. The boat-hooks were raised and we drifted 
apart—thank God!—from the British Navy. Boyton 
called, ‘‘ Hey, Jim! are you going to leave me here?” 
and Creelman thereupon put in a plea for Boyton and 
got him released, too. There is not room here to tell 
how we went back at 3 a.m. to ask for the torpedo and 
were halted by a threat of fire from a rapid-fire one 
pounder; nor of how a British launch pursued us and 
was halted on our very heels at the lumber wharf by 
Tom Keiley, who pointed a vest-pocket revolver at 
them and yelled: “ Back off! I’m the sheriff of this 
here county!” Nor is there room to tell how the cap- 
tain of the Garnet and all his officers were set back 
ever so many numbers for allowing the thing to 
happen, and the unfortunate sentinel was put on bread 
and water. Ugh! It was an unhappy business. But 
we got a good story. 





Shooting the Rapids 


“On, the mad rush of the wild swirling waters! 


The foam and the spray and the waves! 
See in front—there’s a boulder that looks like destruc- 
tion! 
Ah, lucky the turn in the current that saves! 


A moment of peril! What reckless joy fills us! 
The breadth of a hair decides! 

And the rush of the air, how it stirs, how it thnills us, 
While swifter the frail canoe glides! 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


Ho, stolid old rock with your mossy poll! 
Ho, stump with your clutching bough! 

Our water steed in its headlong speed 
Darts by you with scornful prow! 
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Through swirl of current and sweep of stream, 
And over the miniature fall, 

Round sudden corner, in eddying pool, 
With sparkling spray over all! 


Down, down with the waters, the current shall 
take us, 
All things that are stolid and still we shall spurn: 
The rapids invite us! No perils affright us! 
We long for swift motion, for wild life we yearn! 
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ROR IQ2 EEDS of thought planted during the 
mW NG fall and winter months in the minds 
iW SN) of the young should now begin to 
wa blossom in large and luscious peri- 
We ods. Care should be taken that the 
WL 


(Hl) G sprouting plants are kept free from 
V& 


COnyS! superfluous paragraphs lest they be- 
i ea come redundant and fade into color- 


less verbosity. 

Inexperienced gardeners must be particularly cau- 
tious at this time lest the intoxicating perfume of the 
orange blossom, so prevalent in the June air, shall so 
affect their senses that they become unable to dis- 
tinguish between a full-blown peach and an incipient 
Jemon. 

If you take in summer boarders, now is a good 
time to whitewash your table-cloths and to go over the 
bare brown spots on your lawn with a pot of green 
paint. First impressions are everything and all should 
look clean and green upon the arrival of your guests. 

To discover whether your garden hose leaks or not, 
fill it with bird seed and place it in a wet spot. Wher- 
ever green sprouts appear on the outside you are very 
likely to find a flaw in the rubber. 

You will do well to test the strength and capacity 
for weight of your hammock at the earliest possible 











THE FIRST LESSON 


moment. <A convenient way to do this, if you have 
a mother-in-law weighing two hundred and eiglity 
pounds, is to get her to sit in it and then swing her 
violently to and fro for twenty or thirty minutes. If 
the rope holds it is fair to assume that the hammock 
is reasonably safe. 

If you wish to preserve your ripening strawberries 
for your own table you will do well to place a Morris 
chair alongside your strawberry bed and stay there 
from now on till the strawberries are ready for use, 
taking care to keep small boys and robins at a dis- 
tance of not less than three hundred yards. Bear in 
mind also that the early strawberry catches the worm. 

Should your hired man show signs of great de- 
pression of spirits, accompanied by a proneness to in- 
activity, the gift of a hair shirt, accompanied by a few 
kind words, may serve to restore him to health and 
activity. If this fails a giant cracker placed under 
his bed and discharged simultaneously with himself 
will probably raise him immediately to a higher level 
of effort. 

A very fine scarecrow can be made of an old opera 
hat and a suit of your husband’s evening clothes 
placed in graceful folds over a vertical pole having a 
pumpkin for a head. If the pumpkin is hollowed out 
and a talking-machine placed inside it and kept going 
constantly, the deception will be perfect and only a 
rudely inquisitive crow will come near enough to dis- 

















THERE ARE TIMES WHEN IT FEELS GOOD TO BE ALONE 
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cover the subterfuge. Shirt studs and white kid gloves 
need not be worn, the average crow not having suf- 
ficient intelligence to be “up” on such sartorial nice- 
ties. 

Great care must be taken to keep your pea seeds 
and your birdshot in separate canisters if you do your 
pea-planting for reasons other than exercise. These 
canisters should also be clearly labelled lest, when 
the planting-time comes, you mistake one for the other. 
One of the most experienced gardeners in the south of 
France, who planted sixteen rows of birdshot instead 
of pease last June, not only got no pease, but lost his 
shot into the bargain. 

A charming garden requiring no attention whatso- 
ever can be had at small cost by sowing a two-acre 
patch with dandelion seed mixed with dock-weed and 
wild carrot. These are called hardy perpetuals and 
will grow in great profusion, provided you water them 
oceasionally and replenish the patch with an_ oc- 
easional handful of oats, barley, and bird seed. This 
garden is strictly crow-proof, and if kept reasonably 
free from thistles will not attract the damaging inter- 
est of your neighbors’ cattle. 

If on rising some June morning you discover icicles 
hanging from your eaves, you may make up your mind 
that unusual climatic conditions prevail. They may 
be got rid of, however, by graspi them firmly be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger and snapping them 
off. If after this you place them in boiling water 
they will soon disappear. 

If your neighbors’ chickens annoy you by scratching 
in your garden, you will find relief if you will place 
a dozen or more fresh porous plasters between the rows 
of your plants. According to the etiquette of garden- 
ing, a hen snared by a porous plaster becomes the 
property of the person to whom the plaster belongs. 


A LIMITED COLLECTION 

Tuey tell in London a story of an elderly American 
lady who, while sight-seeing, visited Westminster Abbey. 
After going about for some time with an air of eager 
curiosity, she approached a verger. “I wonder if you 
can help me?” she asked, hopefully. “I am looking 
for the grave of King Edward II.” 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said the verger, apologetically, 
“but we ’aven’t got Edward II.” 

“ But,” protested the visitor, “I understood that the 
Abbey was the burial-place of kings.” 

“So it is, ma’am, in a way,” returned the verger, 
“but we only ’ave the odd numbers ere.” 





WHAT HE GOT 
Some children were telling their father what they 
got at school. The eldest got reading, spelling, and 
definitions. “And what do you get, my little man?” 
said the father to a rosy-cheeked little fellow. 


“Oh, I dets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’. 


NO GUIDE 


Sue. “ Was that the church clock striking eleven, 


Mr. Staylate?” 
Hr. “ Yes; but that’s nothing to go by.” And he 


stayed. 
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SOCIAL ITEMS FROM THE WAYBACK 
‘*WARWHOOP” 


WING to an ex- 
O traordinary error 

on the part of the 
social secretary of the 
Hon. Fitzwilliams Gibbs, 
‘4 the reception given by 
i the latter to his friends 
* at his residence on Can- 
non Avenue last night 
was something of a fail- 
ure. It seems that the 
secretary t his lists 
mixed, and _ invitations, 
instead of being sent to 
Mr. Gibbs’s social equals, were sent to his creditors, 
with the result that by nine o’clock the drawing-room 
was uncomfortably crowded, and those who had come 
expecting to receive something on account departed 
acrimoniously on learning the true state of affairs. 
Mr. Gibbs requests us to announce that if there is any 
moderately intelligent lunatie loose in Wayback at the 
present moment he will be very glad to consider him 
for the now vacant secretaryship. We cheerfully 
recommend the editor of the Snail for the position. 

The Supreme Court of this State, having decided 
in favor of the fair plaintiff in the suit for breach 
of promise brought by Miss Dobbs of Spinster Avenue 
against Major Squizzle, and awarded the lady twenty 
thousand dollars damages, the broken engagement be- 
tween this popular couple has been repaired and is 
now in full operation, the Major having gallantly de- 
cided that he would rather go to church with the lady 
than go to jail without her. The invitations to the 
wedding, which are being prepared at this office on 
a rush order from the prospective bride, will be 
printed in three colors and are expected to be the 
most recherché bit of art printing ever turned out 
this side of Peoria. 

There was quite a family reunion at the residence 
of Mrs. Hankinson-Spudds yesterday, when Mr, Hank- 
inson, whom everybody supposed to have been defunct, 
turned up shortly before dinner. Colonel Spudds, with 
his usual nobility of character, received his wife’s 
former husband most cordially, thereby relieving 
everybody of what might have been an embarrassing 
situation, expressing promptly his willingness to aban- 
don all his claims upon the lady, and, in fact, becom- 
ing, as the evening wore on, pressingly insistent that 
the prior marriage abrogated all his rights in the 
premises. To the credit of the prodigal husband in 
the case be it said that he is accepting the Colonel’s 
self-sacrifice with extreme reluctance. Meanwhile it 
is reported that Mrs. Hankinson-Spudds is prostrated. 

Owing to the failure of the Board of Aldermen to 
vote the necessary appropriation for the maintenance 
of the town jail, the prisoners therein have been trans: 
ferred to the Wayback Inn Hotel, where they will 
remain during the summer months earning their board 
by serving as hall-boys. This is a very satisfactory 
way out of a rather difficult situation, saving the tax- 
payers considerable money and proving entirely satis- 
factory to the prisoners themselves, who realize the 
value to their character of a summer’s association 
with people of eminent respectability. 

The Lemon Juice and Soda Branch of the local 
Temperance Union will hold a debate at Slithers’s 
Bowling Alleys on Thursday evening on the subject, 
“Are Brandied Peaches a Drink?” Representatives 
from the Hard Cider Union will take the negative and 
an interesting wrangle is expected. The Police Com- 
missioner has ordered the reserves to be in readiness 
for the peroration merely as a matter of public safety. 

The attractions of Wayback as a divorce colony are 
gradually dawning upon persons suffering from matri- 
monial complications in the East, especially now that 
by an arrangement with our courts the proprietors 
of our hotels are enabled to offer decrees signed in 
blank as souvenirs of a brief stay in their special 
divorce suites. When the great American public be- 
gins to understand that anything from a separation 
to an absolute decree can be had here by merely asking 
a bell-boy to bring it, we may expect a great influx 
of travel from all ‘tts of the country. 

The Hon. Blink Washburn has returned to his home 
on McGovern Square after a six months’ sojourn at 
the State penitentiary. The ex-alderman’s visit to 
that institution has done him a great deal of good, 
and he is in splendid shape for his contest for re- 
election next fall, having eschewed all fancy dishes 








AN IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL 


THE CLUB PROFESSIONAL: “ SEE, MADAM, THIS 
IS THE POSITION,” 
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NATURE STUDY 


THE SNAIL 


HALF-way down our garden walk 
’*S where I met old Mr. Snail. 
He can carry all his house 
On his back,—’n jus’ my pail 
Feels so heavy in my hand 
That I dumped out all my sand. 


Nen I ast old Mr. Snail 
Where it is he’s goin’ to go. 
W’y his house it mus’ come too, 
’Cause it makes him walk real slow,— 
Mr. Snail—he wouldn’t say. 
Mebbe it’s his movin’ day! 


Nen I ast him won’t he tell, 
If I put my ear way down; 
Johnny-Jump-Ups—they won’t hear, 
An’ nobody else is roun’,— 
He jus’ shut his mouf up tight. 
S’pose he thinks I’m imperlite? 


How’s a Little Girl to know 
W’y he made his house so queer 
*Thout no windows in at all, 


If he p’tends ’at he don’t hear? 
Mr. Snail don’t like to say 
*Tain’t my bizness, anyway. 


I told him my house is got 
lots of windows full of light,— 
How’s his children goin’ to know 
When it gets done bein’ night? 
They can’t watch folks how they do 
T’ make your stockin’s go on you! 


I guess w’y he brings his house 
’*S so’s ’at he can run back in 
When th’ big black Thunder-cloud 
Tells th’ rain-drops to begin,— 

He don’t need no umbrell’ 
’N rubbers on to keep him well! 


’S w’y I wish ’at it would rain 
So’s to see what he will do,— 
But it’s all blue sky,—I ’spect 
I mus’ poke him wif my shoe,— 
Nen he went right in, you see, 
But th’ Flowers—they’re ’shamed of me! 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 





and spirituous liquors during his absence. He is very 
anxious to get back into his former work as treasurer 
of the Finance Committee, finding himself so com- 
pletely refreshed that- he is not at all afraid of the 
arduous labors involved in accounting for the annual 
deficits which were a marked feature of his admin- 
istration the last time, one of which was the im- 
mediate cause of his sojourn as a guest of the State. 

A sudden attack of heart failure having kept Mr. 
William Bumpus from appearing at the church on 
the afternoon of his proposed wedding to Miss Tootsi 
Sevenoaks, the best man, Mr. James Whittaker, kindly 
took his place at the bride’s request. Mr. Bumpus, on 
hearing of the substitution, promptly called a mes- 
senger-boy and sent as his wedding-present to the 
happy couple the railway tickets to Chicago which 
he had intended to use for his own wedding tour, a 
delicate and sportsmanlike attention which has en- 
deared him greatly to everybody. 

We are reqested to announce that after the last 
bridge-party at Mrs. Wilbraham Spinks’s residence, 
that lady’s pearl necklace, four ruby rings, a diamond 
sunburst, and a tiara were missed by the hostess, along 
with an envelope containing a new recipe for pickling 
oysters. Mrs. Spinks wishes us to say on her behalf 
that if the lady or the gentleman who took these will 
return the recipe he or she may keep the jewels, which, 
though worth not less than nineteen dollars, she would 
rather lose than the other. She begs us to add that 
jn the event of there being no response to this re- 
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quest before Saturday next she will apply for war- 
rants of arrest against all guests present on the 
evening in question. It is hoped that the inconsid- 
erate person most directly concerned in this violation 
of hospitality will promptly comply with Mrs. Spinks’s 
suggestion and thus avoid placing several hitherto re- 
spectable families under suspicion. 





NOT WHOLLY PROFICIENT 
MorHER (speaking of his playmate to her own dar- 
ling just learning to whistle). “Can Harold whistle?” 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD (contemptuously). “ Whistle? No; 
he can only make the hole.” 





THE REFINEMENT OF ASSURANCE 

Busy BusINEess MAN (irately): “Sir, I didn’t ask 
you to sit down!” 

PERSISTENT SALESMAN (settling back comfortably) 
“That’s all right—no apology is necessary. I knew 
it was only an oversight.” 

A QUESTION OF PRONUNCIATION 

Two little girls were discussing the pronunciation 
of a certain word. One of them quoted ‘ Webster on 
the bridge” as her authority. 

The other scornfully replied: 

“On the bridge! Hm! It’s Webster under the 
bridge.” : 








On the Trail of an 


By Clarence Herbert New 
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HAD come down from Kimberley by 
the night express, and was at the 
Grand Hotel, in Cape Town, await- 
ing the departure of a New York 
steamer upon the following Satur- 
~ day. In the dining-room, when IL 
strolled in for a belated breakfast, 
& there were but two other men— 
’ who were seated at an alcove table 
just behind a large piilar at my back—and I suppose 
{ became subconsciously interested in what they were 
saying from the fact that I had been collecting data 
upon the diamond industry, up-country. 

Apparently they had something to do with the 
Kimberley Syndicate, for they were discussing with 
lowered voices a large consignment to the United 
States in a tramp steamer, the Andean Monarch, 
which was leaving at the end of the week. From the 
few words I overheard, they seemed to. have chosen 
her instead of a regular liner because their inten- 
tions and the value of the consignment had become 
known in undesirable quarters. They mentioned in- 
surance amounting to a hundred and _ seventy-five 
thousand pounds, so they were certainly justified in 
adopting unusual measures, but the incident made no 
particular impression upon me at the time because 
I had been hearing fabulous values discussed in an 
offhand way for a month past. 

After breakfast, I strolled down Adderley Street 
and the Dock Road until I came upon a big tramp in 
the Alfred Dock, loading wool, ostrich feathers, and 
Angora hair for Boston, by way of Pernambuco for 
a part cargo of sugar. As she lay with her stern 
almost due north, toward the outer basin, the sun 
was beating directly down into the water by her 
screw, at that moment, with a bit of slant toward the 
south, and so clear was the water that her keel- 
plate was dimly outlined against the glow upon the 
opposite side of the hull. 

Having nothing to do but kill time, an idle curiosity 
prompted me to climb down upon a painters’ float, 
which lay moored close under her stern, for a look 
at the fish that were swimming in and out between 
the propeller-blades, and something drew my attention 
to a spot upon the hub of the screw, between two of 
its blades, where it was keyed on to the shaft. There 
was a mark across it somewhat thicker than my 
thumb, which, at first, I took for a ridge or defect in 
the original casting. But a closer look convinced me 
that it was a crack, extending about three-fourths of 
the distance across the hub, and I was curious enough 
to climb upon the stringpiece again for a length of 
bamboo, which I then shoved down into the water 
until it rested upon the hub. After one or two at- 
tempts, I worked the end of it into the crack and 
pushed it down several inches. 

My first impulse, naturally, was to hunt up the 
chief engineer and call his attention to what I had 
discovered; but I am a mind-my-own-business sort of 
person, and it seemed ridiculous to suppose that he 
was unaware of what I had seen or that he would 
put to sea with his screw in a really dangerous con- 
dition. So I strolled back up-town, and presently for- 
got the matter entirely. 

By Saturday noon we were steaming out of Table 
Say, homeward bound, by way of St. Vincent, and I 
was chatting with the wireless operator in his room 
just abaft the bridge when he called my attention to 
a bulky-looking steamer, some ten miles ahead of 
us, which had left an hour or two before. 

“Know anybody on that old hooker, Mr. Thorne?” 

“Don’t think so. What boat is she?” 

“ Andean Monarch, bound for Pernambuco and Bos- 
ton. She’ll edge off more to the west’ard to-morrow or 
next day. Current sets down from the no’th’ard 
along the coast hereabouts—so if her captain headed 
direct for Pernambuco, he’d get slanted off his course 
a bit.” i 

Andean Monarch! What was it about that name 
which seemed familiar? In a moment or two it came 
to me—the conversation between the two men in the 
dining-room of the Grand Hotel. And somehow I 
knew the name had some other connection in my mind 
—but what? 

“Tramp, isn’t she, Mac?” I asked. ‘“ Where was she 
loading, back there?” 








“ Alongside the railway spur in the Alfred Dock. 
You ought to make out her funnel-marks with that 
glass.” 
~ I took a look at her. The red and white bands 
around her funnel stood out clearly through the 
powerful binoculars—l could even make out a big 
metal crown, screwed against the red band. It came to 
me suddenly that I had glanced aloft at that crown 
when I investigated the crack in her serew—and that 
she was undoubtedly the boat upon which the diamonds 
had been shipped! My thoughts tangled themselves 
in a confused jumble over these two irrelevant facts, 
going over and over them—and around—and then 
back—without getting anywhere. 

Twice it was upon the tip of my tongue to men- 
tion the coincidence to McDermott, but a streak of 
caution for which I couldn’t account held the words 
ack. He was a clean-cut, honest chap whom I would 
have trusted anywhere; but there was a sense of 
wanting to puzzle out something by myself before 
telling any man what I knew of her. Through the 
glass I noticed the masthead yards supporting a 
wide “grid” of “ aerials ””—apparently the same sys- 
tem as our own—and they suggested possibilities 
which gave me plenty to think about. The thing was 
taking possession of me to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

We were really no more than a cargo-boat with 
accommodations for a dozen or more passengers; 80 
there were but two long tables in the saloon. At 
dinner that evening I found myself honored by a 
seat between the captain and the chief engineer, who 
invited me below with him afterward for a look at 
his machinery, groomed to the last point of working 
efficiency, purring away with a smooth precision that 
spoke in no uncertain terms of the master engineer 
who nursed and petted it as the apple of his eye. He 
was a Scotchman, trained on the Clyde, and he knew 
his business. 

Against the steel bulkhead upon the lower grating, 
within three feet of where the powerful high-pressure 
crank swung its tons of massive weight in rhythmic 
circle, was a writing-desk where Forbes and the 
assistants made their entries in the engine-room 
log. He had spread upon it some of his indicator 
cards to show me what his engines were capable of, 
and as he-put them away it occurred to me that he 
might solve at least one of the puzzling questions 
which had been running through my mind. Reaching 
for a pad, I made a rough drawing to illustrate my 
point. 

“Look here, Forbes,” I said. “Id like a bit of 
expert information upon a supposititious accident. 
This represents a propeller of eight or ten feet diam- 
eter, and this black line, a crack in the hub of it— 
crack an inch and a half wide at the biggest end. 
Now, what I want to know is how much travel a 
screw in that condition would stand, and what would 
happen if it fetched loose?” 

““Weel—for one thing, that’s not a proper screw 
ye’ve drawn. At least, it’s not tha screw that ’ll have 
been in use for tha past fifteen year or mair. They 
were formerly cast in one piece like that— Oh, aye, 
that “ll be true enough. But noo each blade ’Il be a 
separate casting, bolted on to the collar by itself—an’ 
tha collar ’ll be keyed firrst upon tha tail-shaft.” 

“But these solid propellers are still used upon 
some boats! ...I know they are, because l’ve seen 
them.” 

““ Aye—quite so. Ye’ll be findin’ them in a guid 
mony tramps, an’ now an’ then an old ‘half an’ half’ 
boat will hae one. The Clyde-bank an’ Tyne-side 
owners hae an itching for tha ‘penny saved,’ as ye 
ken verra weel—an’ mony o’ them buy up old screws 
at tha price o’ scrap-metal.” 

“T see. Well—I’m asking the question about just 
that kind of a screw. How long would it hold to- 
gether, with such a crack in it?” 

“ Now there again it’s a bit deeficult to answer ye. 
If it wair a flaw in tha metal, she’d no finish an 
hoor’s runnin’. If tha ecrrack wair caused by tha 
screw hittin’ something as it toorned, an’ afterwards 
gettin’ clear of it, she might be holdin’ for some 
time.” 

“But not indefinitely—not for a voyage of any 
Jength ?” 
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“ Probably no—though wi’ fair weather she micht.” 

“Hmph! ... Did you ever know of a five weeks’ 
voyage under entirely favorable conditions?” 

“If you’re meanin’ a trip o’ that len’th, a screw 
wi’ such a crrack in it would ne’er reach poort. Tha 
firrst heavy weather would be settlin’ it, ah’m 
thinkin’.” 

* And then, what would happen?” 

“Tha firrst heavy strain would open tha crrack— 
tha metal would spread an’ lose its grrip on tha 
‘key.’ Tha tail-shaft would be turnin’ awa’ juist tha 
same. Presently somethin’ would jam—verra like 
tha roodder-post would fetch awa’. Tha shaft might 
errack—at all events, tha screw would go to tha 
bottom.” 

“Leaving the boat practically helpless?” 

“ Entirely so—unless she’d one o’ tha old-style rigs, 
wi’ big spread o’ sail.” 

“T see. After all, I suppose I’m assuming an al- 
most impossible case. No engineer would put to sea 
with his screw in that condition.” 

“ Weel, ah’m not sure ah’d go so far as that. Owners 
are a ‘bit near,’ as a rule—that is, ‘tramp’ owners. 
Suppose your engineer’s assistant happened to be on 
duty, an’ repoorted a mere impression o’ his that they’d 
touched somethin’—floatin’ spar or bit o’ wreckage— 
not feelin’ quite sure aboot it himself, especially if 
there wair heavy weather at tha time, givin’ them 
all kinds o’ jolts an’ noises. Screw would seem to be 
workin’ all richt—there’d be no chance for examina- 
tion at sea. When he reached poort, your engineer 
would tak’ a look at his screw as best he could, but 
it’s deeficult to be quite sure aboot a errack like 
that underwater unless there wair strong light an’ 
tha boat wair high enough to bring it near tha 
surface—verra unusual condeetions. He’d mention it 
to his captain an’ to tha agents in poort—micht e’en 
eable owners. But if tha rest o’ tha run had been in 
smooth weather, an’ tha screw roonnin’ along in 
seemin’ good order, it’s not likely they’d go to tha 
expense o’ dockin’ her, or e’en o’ gettin’ a diver to 
look at it. An’ if they didna, ye may be quite sure 
they’d say nowt to Lloyds’ people. They’d juist tak’ 
a chance—an’ verra like put on a bit mair insurance 
in other comn’nies, if they could.” 

I saw that #orbes thought I was merely putting a 
supposititious case, rather than anything which had 
actually come under my personal observation, so 1 
let it go at that. Presently I went on deck again, 
and turned in about six bells. But I couldn’t get to 
sleep at all. According to the opinion of an expert 
engineer, the Andean Monarch was starting upon a 
long voyage with almost a certainty of disaster. And 
I was morally sure that she carried, in addition to a 
valuable cargo, something over a million dollars’ worth 
of uncut diamonds. After the next thirty or forty 
hours she would change her course for Pernambuco 
and be getting farther away from us with every turn 
of her engines. 

In a general way I knew, as do most landsmen who 
read of such occurrences in the papers, that the salvage 


upon a disabled ship in mid-ocean often amounts to 


a large sum of money. But my ideas upon maritime 
law were vague. Whether the officers of a rescuing 
ship usually received a tempting proportion of the 
salvage in such cases, whether a mere passenger would 
be likely to share in it because of information he 
might offer, I didn’t know. I wasn’t altogether a poor 
man, though the few thousands I possessed would have 


appeared trifling to a capitalist. I was not averse to 


receiving any money that might be coming to me in a 


‘legitimate way! but I think the idea uppermost in 


my mind was the more humane one of rendering 
assistance to a ship in distress, rather than one of 
speculation. And I was convinced that no captain 
would feel justified in going out of his course upon 
what might prove mere waste of time if nothing hap- 
pened. That was the crux of the thing—the apparent 
uselessness of attempting to meddle in the matter un- 
less we received an actual appeal for assistance be- 
fore the two ships were out of communicating radius. 
Oh, there was reason enough for my not being able to 
sleep. 

Next day I tried to put the Andean Monarch as far 
out of my mind as she was out of sight below the 
horjzon. After dinner I went up to the wireless room 
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for a pipe with McDermott. He was leisurely splicing 

on a better connection to his Leyden jars, though the 

receivers were clamped against his ears for stray 
calls as he worked. Presently he tossed the head- 
frame upon his desk and reached for a pipe. 

“ Anything doing, Mac?” 

“Nothing much. The Trojan of the Union-Castle 
has-been relaying into St. Vincent from somewhere ta 
the north of us, and Fergusson, on a New Zealand 
Shipping Comp’ny boat, is borrowing money from a 
‘Cape’ man for one of his passengers, so he can sit 
in at the poker game. Brede, of the Andean Monarch, 
was asking if I wanted to go in with him on a bit 
of speculation in Pernambuco; but I haven’t enough 
cash to make it worth while.” 

“ Know Brede pretty well?” 

“Went to school with him. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I’ve an idea that boat of his 
may be carrying stuff to some people I know in the 
States; and if they are shipping on tramps, the rates 
may be enough lower to make it a consideration. 
Might try bringing out a consignment myself.” 

“What’s the matter with my asking him? . . . Who 
are the people?” 

“Cartwright, Evans, & Co.” (I had caught the 
name distinctly from the two men in the Grand 
Hotel.) “ But I guess I wouldn’t bother him. He’d 
think it was none of my confounded business.” 

“Tl leave you out of it. Brede ’ll think I have some 
reason of my own for wanting to know. Here—clamp 
these duplicate receivers over your ears. You can 
listen in if you like.” 

Through the open door I could see the occasional 
glow of an incandescent upon the deck below us; now 
and then the shadowy outline of some passenger 
walking up and down. Echoes of stray words came 
faintly up from the after-deck. It had thickened up 
overhead, and the night was so dark that I could 
barely make out the water alongside as we slipped 
through it at a good fourteen-knot clip. The “ spark ” 
was considerably muffled by the double casing of the 
little closet enclosing it, so that unless a person upon 
the deck below us happened to be quite near, and 
listening intently, I doubt if it could have been read 
with any degree of certainty. 

Upon the diaphragms against my ears there was a 
distinct succession of taps which ran together every 
second or two like the sound made by the electric 
buzzers used for office calls. When they did so, the 
blended sound represented the dashes used in the tele- 
graph code, the short, staccato buzz representing the 
dot. And to any one else in the room, unless he had a 
pair of receivers close against his ears, the incoming 
message would have been absolutely inaudible. The 
two operators were sending so fast that I could only 
catch an occasional letter, but McDermott repeated the 
words aloud for my benefit. He had merely asked 
whether the ship was carrying any cargo to the firm 
I mentioned, and Brede had gone to ask his captain. 
As we waited, I said: 

“Don’t use a recording tape much now—do you, 
Mac?” (His expression was a long-suffering one— 
evidently the question was more or less shop-worn.) 

“Say, Thorne—I know you’re only trying to be 
funny. Suppose I’ve got three ships within my radius, 
all talking at once? What sort of a record do you 
suppose I’d get on a tape? You can tune the other 
chaps out, more or less, by sound—but it’s rather im- 
practical on a tape. Recording machines were aban- 
doned with the old coherers, several years ago, just 
as they were discarded in practical land telegraphy. 
Here’s Brede again—listen! Too fast for you? He 
says: ‘No cargo Cartwright-Evans, New York, but 
express package to them—captain’s safe.’ Does that 
help you out any? Of course Brede has no idea 
what they’re sending in the package, but I reckon 
the saving on freight can’t be so much.” 

“No. Possibly a saving in time; though I should 
have thought they would have shipped by this boat 
in preference.” 

I must have spodken absent-mindedly, for my 
thoughts were in a whirl. The diamonds were actually 
on the. Andean Monarch! Of that there was no 
longer a doubt. I noticed that McDermott looked at 
me rather curiously for a second, and I was about to 
carelessly change the subject when Captain Archer 
poked his head in at the door. 

“Ah! ... Here you are, Thorne. I was thinkin’ 
I’d be likely to find you with Mac. IT’ll come in and 
have a pipe with you chaps.” I had been gradually 
coming to a decision, and thought I’d feel my way a 
bit to see if I could get Archer as much interested 
in the matter as I was myself. I went straight at 
him. 

“Say, Captain—what would a_ six-thousand-ton 
tramp be worth? ... With triple-expansion engines.” 

Archer thoughtfully crumbled the cut plug between 
his palms, and rammed it into his pipe. ‘ M’ well— 
let’s see, now. She’d probably cost in the neighbor- 
hood of forty thousand pounds to build, on the Clyde. 
If she were over a dozen years old, you’d charge off 
ten per cent. or more for depreciation.” 

“What would be an approximate value for her 
normal cargo, say, of wool, feathers, Angora—stutf 
like that?” 

“Ah! ... Now you’re running into money. A 
single-screw tramp will carry nearly double her gross- 
register tonnage in dead weight, say ten thousand 
tons of cargo in a boat of six thousand register. Six 
thousand tons of wool, alone, would be worth over 
three hundred thousand, sterling. And when you 
come to ostrich feathers, they’re worth a good bit 
more in proportion.” 

‘I dimly sensed the fact that I was breathing hard 
and deep, and strove to do it quietly. 

“ Add another two hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of value not mentioned, Captain, and suppose such 
a boat disabled at sea, being towed for several days or 
weeks by a rescuing ship—what would the salvage 
probably amount to?” 

“Oh, well—as to that, now ”—he shifted his pipe 
to the other corner of his mouth and figured a moment 
upon McDermott’s pad. “ You say, ‘ Add another two 
hundred thousand’? . . . That would make her total 
value close to three million dollars in American money. 
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Well—” He threw down the pencil and mentioned a 
sum which fairly staggered me. 

“What! ...As much as that? Who gets it—the 
owners ?” 

“They get a large share, of course; but the captain 
and his officers come in for a good slice of it, too. I 
don’t just know how the Admiralty courts adjust the 
shares, because I’ve never had a case of salvage that 
was worth the time and trouble to me. But if I ever 
come across a boat like that you have mentioned, my 
percentage of it *ll take care of me for the rest of my 
life. I’m no hog.” My fingers were trembling now— 
so much that I feared they would notice it. 

“Sounds like a good proposition for you and your 
officers, doesn’t it? Hm-m-m! Suppose just for illus- 
tration, that an outsider—say, one of your passengers 
—should possess the knowledge which enabled you to 
get hold of such a boat? Suppose you knew nothing 
about her until he told you—had no other means of 
knowing? Would he also come in for a bit of that 
salvage ?” 

I could see that Archer didn’t take me seriously for 
a moment; though McDermott again glanced at me 
with the curious expression I had noticed before. The 
captain settled himself back in his chair and began to 
laugh. 

“In all the time I’ve been going to sea, old chap, I 
never heard of a marine disaster waiting until some 
one on another ship decided to let it happen. If I had 
a passenger like that I’d be afraid to let him out of 
my sight for fear he’d forget the combination, and 
I'd be mighty glad to divide even with him on any- 
thing I got out of it. In fact, there’s little question 
that either the courts or my owners would award him 





the only reason I didn’t mention the matter yesterday 
was because I’d no idea you'd risk going out of your 
course on¢the mere chance of an accident that may 
not happen. I'll tell you what I know, and see how it 


strikes you. Three days ago I was down at the 
Alfred Dock about noon, when the Andean Monarch 
was high out of water and the sun was shining down 
on her screw. There was a whacking big crack in the 
hub of that screw—I poked the end of a bamboo way 
into it. And when I puta supposititious case to Forbes 
last evening, he said a screw in that condition was 
sure to fetch loose in the first heavy weather. You 
were lying near her, and you know she wasn’t docked 
or overhauled for repairs before she sailed. So much 
for the accident part of it. Aside from that, I 
learned in Cape Town—by the merest chance—that a 
consignment of rough diamonds might be shipped on 
her, and that they were insured for a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds. Mac was talking with 
her operator just before you came in. That package 
is actually in her captain’s safe, now! If my hydrog- 
raphy isn’t at fault, she will be in unfrequented waters 
for the next week or two—entirely out of the beaten 
track followed by the Union-Castle boats or the 
Brazil and Argentine liners. If her screw fetches loose 
anywhere in that area, she’ll be in a mighty helpless 
position—presumably beyond average wireless com- 
munication. She may pull through to Pernambuco, 
but the chances are against it. It may prove a wild- 
goose chase. If so, I presume you’d risk your certifi- 
cate by going into such a gamble.” ; 

For several moments no one spoke. I could see 
that both of them were considering the chances, point 
by point. Presently the captain’s thoughts became 

audible mutterings: 
“ Suppose we should 











follow her a few days 
—the glass has been 
dropping all the after- 
noon—in for heavy 
weather by to-morrow 
if the signs mean any- 
thing — Forbes might 
cook up a report of 
some accident with his 
engines to account for 
the delay. We ain’t 
carrying mails. Make 
us considerably over- 
due at St. Vincent, but 
we've plenty of coal. 
Passengers ‘ll kick like 
blazes if they tumble, 
but that won’t amount 
to much—won’t amount 
to anything at all if we 
really get a ‘C.Q.D/ 
Owners ‘ll be mighty 
crusty if we get fooled 
—but they'll give us 
the big glad hand if we 
pull it off. Then there’s 
the question as to a 
mariner’s duty in such 
a case. The argument 
wouldn’t save his cer- 
tificate if he were much 
overdue—but there is 
a moral responsibility 
which he incurs the mo- 
ment he learns the 
facts. It’s just one of 
those cases where suc- 
cess means everything 
and failure means ruin. 
Human lives and a for- 
tune hanging upon the 
problematic tenacity of 
a senseless metal cast- 
ing. Say, Thorne, are 
you plumb sure you 
ain’t crazy—that you 
didn’t dream all this? 
It’s a pretty stiff yarn, 
you know.” 

Archer’s voice was 
almost pitiful, like that 
of an anxious and trust- 
ing child who wants 
to believe but.is afraid 
to. It was a heavy 
risk for him to assume, 








Something drew my attention to a spot upon the hub of the screw 


a good reasonable share of the salvage, just as an 
encouragement to keep his weather eye cocked for 
other disabled ships in future.” 

I was somewhat cooler, now that it came to actually 
explaining what I knew. 

“ How about you, Mac? . 
captain, does about it?” 

The room was dimly lighted by the single incan- 
descent over his operating-desk. From the shadow 
in which he sat, I could see that his face had paled a 
little, and that his eyes were fairly burning into mine. 
His voice was low but concentrated. 

“God knows I would, Thorne! My share of £ 
salvage like that would mean a lot to my mother and 
me! Captain! Just look at the man, will you! ... 
He’s not jollying us with all these questions—there’s 
something behind it!” 

Archer slowly removed his pipe from his mouth 
and looked around at me in amazement. 

“Nons’nse, man! ... Don’t I tell you that no 
accident at sea is ever cut and dried beforehand? Why 
—dammit, Thorne, you ain’t serious?” 

His voice sank almost to a whisper. I could see 
little beads of perspiration cropping out upon his 
forehead, and I was trembling again, myself. 

“Say, fellows—I’ve been really thinking more of 
helping a crew in distress than of the money in it— 
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- - Would you feel as the 


after all. 

“T’ve told you the 
literal truth, Captain. 
There’s no question 
whatever about that 

: crack in the screw.” 

After a while the captain’s fist came down on the 
desk: with a bang. 

“ By gad, I'll take the chance! ... I’d kick my- 
self the rest of my life if I didn’t! You’re either a 
mascot or a hoodoo, Thorne—but you seem to be an 
honest man, and, dammit, I believe in you.” 

Before he left us it was arranged that I should 
relieve McDermott at his instruments when it was 
necessary for him to get a little sleep. I was by no 
means a competent operator, but I could recognize our 
ship’s regular call in the code and, with some practice 
each day, could probably make out a slow message 
clearly enough to get the gist of it. In view of the 
risk Archer was taking, we couldn’t afford to leave 
five minutes in the twenty-four hours without some- 
one at the receivers. I never did find out just what 
reasons were given to the mates and assistant en- 
gineers for our slight change of course, but they 
suspected nothing. All things considered, the chances 
were pretty long ones against us. I began to realize 
this from a remark of McDermott’s when we were 
alone, and had a cold chill at the thought— 

“ Be kinda-rough on us if some other boat should 
get the call and beat us to it.” 

The possibilities in the affair had gripped us hard 
and fast. We were building our castles upon them, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Our Murderous Patriotism 


MUST WE CONTINUE TO KILL AND MAIM OUR CHILDREN EVERY 
FOURTH OF JULY IN ORDER TO CELEBRATE OUR INDEPENDENCE? 







@pay] ERHAPS a century from now some 
WAT) able historian trying to give a fair 

7 picture of our times will undertake 

Myx to explain why we Americans have 
gone on year after year blinding, 
/PxXQ4 maiming, even killing, multitudes of 
Sea children by way of celebrating the 
72, anniversary of Independence Day. 

=~" He will be the wisest of men if he 
can discover any valid excuse for the annual slaughter 
and crippling and torture of many hundreds of inno- 
cent children. Of all weird manifestations of patriot- 
ism, surely this distorted and murderous form of re- 
joicing is the strangest. 

Generations of Americans have been thrilled by the 
picture Byron drew of the dying gladiator whose glaz- 
ing eyes saw afar: 

“There were his young barbarians all at play; 

There was their Dacian mother: he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 


The lines cast a light, lurid yet clear, upon the 
bloody festivals of Titus and of Trajan, in each of 
which hundreds of gladiators were slaughtered in the 
arena—and yet as we shuddered at the wanton de- 
struction of life by cruel and degenerate tyrants we 
forgot that in celebrating our country’s natal day we 
have during at least half a century massacred Amer- 
ican children by hundreds and crippled them by 
thousands—for what? Why, to show. how glad we are 
that we are enjoying the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness! 

Let any sane, reasoning human being calmly con- 
sider the facts as to our annual slaughter of the inno- 
cents, and ask himself whether it ought to be allowed 
to continue. Custom long established undoubtedly 
favors it, and the little victims go gladly to meet death 
in horrible and torturing form; just_as long custom 
demanded the rolling of the car of Juggernaut, and the 
eager victims of its deadly wheels believed they were 
going straight to heaven as reward for.their torture— 
nevertheless civilization put an end to the hideous rite. 

A movement to make the Fourth of July a safe and 
sane holiday was inaugurated a few years ago by the 
splendid example of Detroit, Michigan, and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. These cities not only enacted 
prohibitive ordinances forbidding the sale or use of 
fireworks by individuals within their borders, but they 
did more; they devised practical illustrations of what 
a safe and sane celebration of Independence Day should 
be, and thereby not only saved lives and property, but 
gave the people a liking for a helpful, enjoyable, in- 
structive festival. In a word, they accomplished far 
more in a constructive way than they could have done 
by mere prohibition of dangerous fireworks. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the good example set 
by these cities and a few others here and there was 
limited to their immediate neighborhood, and there was 
no general national eampaign to curb the murderous 
impulses of the Glorious Fourth until Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice, president of the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise, recently began.an agitation. She 
felt that the celebration of Independence Day was like 
an annual battle—first the noise of roaring firearms, 
then the burial of the dead and the care of the wound- 
ed. She found that the American Medical -Association 
had compiled from official records statistics of the 
casualties of the Fourth of July that were-appalling, 
although even in these records the full number of 
eases did not appear, inasmuch as many had been 
treated in private practice and were not reported. The 
association .published the figures year after year, but 
the publication was limited to members of the medical 
profession. This kind and energetic woman determined 
to present the record of death and torture to the 
American public, and she began a crusade by writing 
and speaking on the subject. 

The most startling argument she found against the 
murderous Fourth was by a comparison of the casual- 
ties in seven famous battles of the American Revolu- 
tion, taken from Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, with the casualties reported by the American 
Medical Association. Here they are: 
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Killed and Killed and 

Battles Wounded Celebrations Wounded 
iexineton .:.......% 83| July 4, 1903........ 4,449 
oe ene te 449] July 4, 1904........ 4,169 
Fort Moultrie........ 37] July 4, 1905........ 5,176 
White Plains........ 100} July 4, 1906........ 5,466 
Fort Washington .... 149] July 4, 1907........ 4,413 
es 229] July 4, 1908........ 5,62% 
oe ie, OE TORE 72] July 4, 1909........ 5,307 
1,119 34,603 





More appalling even than these figures was the fact 
that 1,531 men, women, boys, and girls were killed in 
the seven Fourth-of-July celebrations—actually four 
hundred and twelve more deaths in seven happy holi- 
days than there were soldiers dead and wounded in 
seven of the nation’s battles for freedom! 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp these facts. If, 
for example, some one should assert that twelve times 
as many Americans were killed and wounded in the 
celebration of last Fourth of July as were killed and 
wounded in the great battle of Bunker Hill, his hearers 
would think him a romancer; yet that is the fgct. 
Tables of statistics are dull reading, yet the figures 
Mrs. Rice selected from the reports of the American 
Medical Association are so startling that they are 
worth reading over and over again. Even then one 
cannot quite believe it possible that such slaughter is 
annually done in the name of patriotism. Here is one 
of the terrible indictments: 

In the years 1903-1909, inclusive, there were 901 
deaths from tetanus and 630 from other causes, all due 
to Fourth-of-July accidents. One hundred and fifteen 
cases of complete blindness were due to Fourth-of-July 
mishaps; besides loss of one eye in 518 eases, loss of 
legs, arms, or hands in 406 cases, loss of one or more 
fingers in 1,420 cases, and other injuries in 30,606 
eases. The total number of persons dead or injured 
in the seven years owas 34,603. 

The blank cartridge:advocated by the thoughtless as 
a safe toy for the Fourth was the cause of 796 cases of 
tetanus as against 187 -cases produced by all other 
causes together. The causes of Fourth-of-July casual- 
ties during the period were: blank cartridge, 6,734; 
firecrackers, 10,781; cannon, 2,880; firearms, 2,902; 
powder and fireworks, 10,550. 

“ Blank-cartridge wounds,” according to the official 
report of the American Medical Association, “ cause 
more deaths in the annual celebration of the Fourth 
of July than all other factors combined. In seven years 
794 deaths have been caused by this one factor. Most 
of the victims were boys from six to eighteen years 
old, and they were doomed to die the most awful death 
known to medical science, a death the agony of which 
is probably not paralleled by the tortures of the In- 
quisition. If this annual sacrifice were really neces- 
sary it would be far more merciful to pick out the 
hundred or more youths each year and deliberately 
shoot them.” 

These words are not the enthusiastic outburst of a 
sensationalist, but the calm utterance of the conserva- 
tive medical profession. They sum up more forcefully, 
perhaps, than anything else that has been written the 
case against our foolish and destructive method of cele- 
brating our country’s birthday. 

It needed only a full comprehension of the horrors 
of the old-fashioned Fourth to awaken the people to 
the need of concerted action in doing away with them. 
Mrs. Rice has sent an appeal to the Governor of every 
State in the Union for co-operation in the work of 
stopping the slaughter. Twenty-three Governors have 
responded favorably up to the time of this writing 
and have promised to do all in their power to estab- 
lish and enforce suitable protective statutes and 
ordinances. Governor Frank B. Weeks, of Connecticut, 
for example, has sent the following letter to the mayor 
of every municipality in that State: 

“*Sir,—The Society for the Suppression of Unneces- 
sary Noise, with headquarters in New York City, is 
making every -effort to interest the people of the 
States, through their executives, in the wisdom and im- 
portance of observing a “safer and saner Fourth of 
July.” Statistics show that during the celebration of 
five national holidays 1,153 persons were killed and 
21,620 men more or less injured. No computation can 
possibly be made of the harm, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort our sick and nervous are obliged to undergo 
by the noise. All this, together with the immense loss 
through fires, leads the Society to believe that all 
thinking people are more than ready to co-operate with 
the authorities toward securing a less noisy day.” 

Therefore, as I am in hearty sympathy with this 
movement, and believing, as I do, that the size and 
quality of some of the explosives used, together with 
the unreasonable time allowed in which to celebrate, 
have passed all bounds, I feel warranted in calling 
attention to the heads of municipalities and to our 
people generally of the advisability of taking steps 
toward making the glorious anniversary a day of 
pleasure and profit, instead of a day of unrest and 
horror. 

Governor Frank W. Benson, of the State of Oregon, 
wrote: 

“T have always been a believer in appropriate patri- 
otic celebrations, and would not care to see any of our 


time-honored customs discontinued, but the present 
method of celebrating the Fourth of July has passed 
beyond the bounds of reason, and the time has come 
for a wholesome reform. Let us always appro- 
priately celebrate the anniversary of our national 
independence, but let there be no features of our 
celebration that will endanger life, limb, or prop- 
erty.” 

Governor John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, wrote: 

“T have long felt that the injuries and loss of life, 
occasioned by the present method of celebrating the 
Fourth, were a. great reflection upon our intelligence. 
T wish you well in every particular in your excellent 
movement.” 

Governor Deneen, of [llinois, wrote: 

“T shall be glad to co-operate with the other Govern- 
ors in bringing about the abandonment of the noisy 
and dangerous use of fireworks and explosives to which 
so much suffering and loss of property are due every 
Fourth of July. 1 am glad that such a movement has 
been entered upon to bring about this result. This 
plan I am sure will be far more effectual in securing 
a more rational observance of the national holiday 
than the usual proclamations issued by the mayors and 
police authorities of cities each year. These have 
proven almost invariably a dead letter and have been 
totally disregarded.” 

Hundreds of mayors and commissioners of the 
police, health, and fire departments have written with 
equal enthusiasm endorsing the project of forming a 
national committee to promote a sane observance of 
Independence Day. 

Washington, D.C., enjoyed a safe and sane Fourth 
last year. The use of explosives and _ fireworks 
in the city was prohibited. ‘The day was_ spent 
in patriotic exercises (not too long), speeches, ath- 
letics, arntd a fine, big automobile parade during which 
prizes worth $1,500 were awarded. In the _ eve- 
ning there was a public display of fireworks in the 
ellipse south of the White House. There was not one 
gunpowder accident. In seven hospitals there was not 
cne Fourth-of-July casualty, although in the previous 
year there had been 104. A Washington newspaper, 
editorially commenting on the new style of celebration, 
said: 

““Nobody’s home was burned up, nobody succeeded 
in killing himself or his neighbor; there are no incipient 
eases of lockjaw under observation. The tendency to 
those other forms of disorder which grow out of indul- 
gence in the cup that cheers—and perhaps deafens— 
was less marked than ever before. The police and the 
hospitals alike had an easy time of it. Not a single 
accident worthy of the name, of the distinctive variety 
which has made Independence Day an occasion of 
carnage and terror took place in Washington. That 
is a remarkable record. Papers in unsafe and insane 
communities please copy.” 

Contrast with that harmless and joyous celebration 
by the people of the nation’s capital the bloody record 
of a dozen other cities: 

New York.—Five killed, 197 injured by fireworks, 82 
injured by pistols, 23 injured by cannons, and 3 in- 
jured by torpedoes; also, 116 fires started by ex- 
plosives. Notwithstanding this list of victims, one of 
the most prominent New York papers remarked that 
New York had broken all records for a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. 

Philadelphia.—Five dead, 3 fatally injured, 8 seri- 
ously injured, and 420 painfully injured; 80 fires. 

St. Louis.—Four dead, 205 injured. 

Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania.—-Four dead. 

Pittsburg.—One dead, 295 injured; fire loss, $50,000. 

Memphis, Tennessee.—A crippled newsboy burned to 
death. 

Wheeling, West Virginia.—One dead, 50 injured. 

Buffalo.— Fifteen children injured, 40 fires. 

Boston.—One hundred and ten persons injured. 

Toledo.—Boy’s left hand necessarily amputated and 
a fifteen-year-old boy blinded for life. 

Kansas City.—One death from lockjaw. 

Elmira, New York.—Two deaths from lockjaw. 

Woonsocket, Rhode Island.—One dead and a dozen 
persons injured. 

As a substitute for the ancient carnival of gun- 
powder, noise, and death the cities of Detroit, Spring- 
field, Washington, and others have carried out most at- 
tractive programmes of exercises, sports, historic 
pageants, and even displays of fireworks handled by 
competent experts. These entertainments have proved 
not only more instructive and stimulating to patriot- 
ism, but far more entertaining than the old death- 
dealing order of the day. It seems likely that the old- 
fashioned, murderous Fourth will soon become a mere 
blot on the pages of America’s history. 





Tue sun of laughter shone upon his birth 
And lit the glad and gentle life he led; 


Mark Twain 
By Herbert Heron 


So people harkened to the words he said While he, with 
And learned in light of happiness their worth. years 
Because of him we stood on cleaner earth; 

From him the petty shams and lies are fled; The sun of 

Because of him— But oh! our friend is dead: e— 


Remains alone the memory of his mirth. 
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Wearing the guise of kindly, joyous youth, 
Life walked beside him to his mellow age, 
lash of humor, through the 


Hunted away the lies encircling Truth: 


laughter shines upon his 


pag 
And on his placid grave the moon of tears. 









































A straight right to the chin, a knock- 
out blow that has won many a fight 


N modern games we do not aim to 
pn age our opponent in order to 
win the game, and if he is perma- 
eae disabled by a fast in-shoot 
to the head, or crushed in a mass- 
yas play, we honestly deplore the inci- 
ea dent and attribute its cause to the 
MOC - Ss mek rules of the game. Then we change 
the pitching distance and alter or 
eliminate the death-dealing conditions. 

But the feature to which we always adhere as the 
essential principle is combat; and, no matter how we 
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A short, straight right to the heart, a blow that 
slows a fighter by its interference with the circulation 


try to disguise it, that is the backbone of all our 
games, whether of baseball or tennis or boxing. 

All games have passed through similar stages of 
doveengeent in their evolution from the raw product 
of the savage to the finished article of civilized man, 
the chief claim for survival being in each instance 
action, with competition sufficiently interesting to 
arouse personal and partisan feeling. 

No one who has ever had the “eat ’em alive” feel- 
ing at a close, hard-fought baseball struggle can won- 
der that, before it became a thoroughly organized game, 
the players and spectators alike often came to blows, 
or that in early times the ball was a mere incident 
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By Guy Otis Brewster, M.D. 


in the game, and the winners were those who first 
succeeded in disabling their opponents. 

The interest and educational value in present-day 
games, therefore, are attributable to a system by 
which the combative spirit is exercised on an inani- 
mate object for a definite purpose, which, in all cases 
except that of boxing, is the scoring of points. Senti- 
ment is always in favor of preventive measures to in- 
sure against injury to the participants. 

Boxing, on the other hand, is still in the primitive 
stage in which injury to the player is the main point 
of interest, and two men are expected to stand up and 
maul each other for a certain number of rounds, or 
until one of them is too badly crippled to continue 
the struggle. 

This antediluvian principle is a sufficient reason for 
the outlawed status of boxing. Yet, unorganized and 
primal as boxing is to-day, there is something stronger 
in the appeal of a hand-to-hand struggle between two 
men, armed only as they first faced a savage foeman 
in the primeval forest, than in any other form of 
sport known to man. 

To be sure, many fight-followers prefer clever box- 
ing to bloody, unscientific slugging; and in this fact 
alone there lies an incentive to the perfection of a sys- 
tem of boxing which will give it the status of an 
organized game. 

This can only be accomplished by the establishment 
of regulations in which the present action and com- 
bativeness may be retained, while, at the same time, 
the boxers may be so protected from injury that more 
scientific movement may be developed, with added 
mental concentration and tactics. 

In order to accomplish this end a definite scoring 
system must be established and bruising become both 
incidental and rare. 

This object has been attempted and already partially 
attained, as we can realize when we consider the prog- 
ress made by the sport between the days of the deadly 
combat of gladiators, with hands encased in the leaden 
cestus, and those of the fights with padded gloves, with 
decisions on points. Yet so generally unsatisfactory 
are the decisions that staggering disability or knock- 
outs are necessary to the successful promotion of the 
game. 

To attain the latent possibilities of boxing and to 
retain its original spirit, I worked out a practical 
game now practised by my classes, in which team 
spirit and definite scoring have supplanted individual 
mauling with guess-work decisions and knockouts. 

The teams meet at catch weights. 

The bouts are continuous, one man from each team 
being in the ring all the time, the signal which ends a 
round retiring one pair and starting another. 

The duration of the game is from one to 
hours. 

Each contestant while in the ring wears a head and 
body protector to prevent bruising or stunning from 
a blow. 

There are four officials, 
keeper, scorer, and recorder. 

The time of individual rest is longer than the time 
of action. 

Points are scored on 
stomach, jaw, and face, 
penalized blows landed. 

Inaction for more than five seconds is penalized. 

The hands are protected with padded gloves, and all 
blows are required to be delivered with full force and 
precision. 

The team scoring the most points or fractions of 
points at the final call of time is the acknowledged 
winner. 

The process of the development of this game up to 
its present point of practical application has covered 
several years, and I have been gratified to note, among 
its several advantages over the old system, the fact 
that the professional boxers in the teams evinced as 
great an interest in the game and score as they did 
in baseball or football games in which they partici- 
pated, and, better still, they fought harder, more freely, 
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who act as referee, time- 


blows landed over the heart, 
with fractions of points for 


and in an entirely different spirit, striving more 
earnestly to score for their team in the ring than they 
did when stripped under Queensberry rules to fight for 
themselves with only the fear of injury to induce 
defence, and desire of winning money to urge them to 
inflict punishment. 

Team and game spirit exceeded elemental fighting, 
and to this were added the exhilaration of exercise and 
clean sport without the marring effect of a sickening 
pain in the stomach or a smashed and aching nose. 

The spectators forget that the players are landing 
knockout blows on each other’s protectors, and cheer 
for the score and for the grace displaced by the boxers 
in their work. The continuous action holds their at 
tention, and, as pair after pair succeed, with an ever- 
varying score, the interest increases from the first 
round to the last. 

One of the most salient features of the game is that 
it becomes equally interesting and beneficial to both 
sexes; and no one can deny the benefit which a thorough 
knowledge of boxing can be to women, whether they 
learn to drop ‘masher ” with a punch, to sidestep 
traffic in crowded streets, or to remain at home and 
encounter a burglar. 

The technique of boxing is much more easily taught 
by this new method than in the usual way, and we are 
able to develop the complete series of hitting move- 
ments in their natural sequence of contraction and 
relaxation of muscular and to impart more 
thoroughly the knowledge of the use of the leverages 
of the body, utilizing rhythmical, co-ordinated move 
ments instead of set positions with muscles held con- 
tracted for one hard punch. ‘The tactical possibilities 
in a boxing game equal those of chess, player 
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A left swing to the stomach, the solar-plexus blow 
that counts with telling force when squarely landed 


being required to play himself from pawn to queen in 
his efforts to outmaneuvre his opponent. 

My object in developing an organized game of box- 
ing has been twofold. I have endeavored, first, to 
place boxing on a legitimate footing among other 
games, and, secondly, to demonstrate the educational 
value of this form of exercise, which can be played in- 
doors or outdoors, at all seasons, in a much smaller 
area than other great games employ. It is my hope 
that this system will find a place in the game curric 


ulum of all colleges, secondary schools, and athletic 
clubs, and I shall always be pleased to render any 


assistance possible for its installation among them, 
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~A left jab to the face. 


This blow lands un- 
; der the right eye and forces back the head 


A left hook, landed by suddenly turning the hand 
down and in and contracting the muscles of the back 
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It would be very gratifying to have 
some one inquire into the tastes of book- 
worms. They surely have some attitude 
toward their work. It is from our igno- 
rance that we suppose them just to nibble 
indiscriminately, as though it were a mat- 
ter of potatoes. Probably, if the truth 
were known, they feel themselves to be 
the world’s greatest reformers. They are, 
it is admitted, destructive reformers, but 
that is, after all, only what every one else 
is. It is with quite a rush of revelation 
one sees their serious conception of their 
own vocation. Unfortunately, the mental 
picture of a bookworm is very vague, but, 
with that instinct which is seldom wrong, 
a short, fat, white, worried little worm 
seems possible with a bald head, eyes 
dulled with experience and weakened from 
over-reading, and the puffing, plethoric 
manner of a person who, while doing 
much more work than he comfortably can, 
sees more work piling up ahead of him. 
They might wear spectacles and then 
again they mightn’t; but if they did they 
would be bow-rimmed ones. If we realize 
that we never could get along without 
bookworms, how much more must they 
feel it! Among the older enes there is, 
no doubt, an idea that if they did not 
dispose of the books there would be no 
room in the world for the humans, and 
the humans consequently have space in 
which to breathe, thanks entirely to the 
efforts of the harder-working worms. 

The interest of knowing whether they 
feel that bulk is the main thing to be 
disposed of would be very great. Or 
whether, in the midst of their hurry to 
make room for the oncoming rush of new 
books, they, from the deep convictions 
they have regarding the importance of 
their labors, feel justified in stopping and 
making a choice of what to chew. To 
learm this important secret would take 
long years of careful observation of book- 
worms while in the process of worming, 
followed by careful comparisons of the 
matter they had destroyed and that which 
they left untouched. Unhappily, the au- 
thors are generally long deceased by the 
time the bookworms catch up with their 
work sutficiently to begin on their books, 
so it is out of the question that they 
should ever benefit by the silent critical 
munchings of the worms. The long ex- 
perience they have had in books would 
render their comments most valuable. 
What they let stand the world may know 
is uncommonly good stuff. 

Bookworm research might disclose as 
great a moral lesson as Maeterlinck’s 
study of the bees. Even with the faint 
knowledge we have regarding them, we 
are struck by the cohesion in their plan 
of life—their sustenance, their work, -both 
personal and altruistic, their habitation 
and diversions—all embodied in one and 
the same thing. With such single- 
mindedness of purpose, one is almost sur- 
prised that they do not accomplish more 
than they do. It may be that the undue 
number of useless books in every house- 
hold flusters them, and they would be 
greatly assisted if we pasted up labels 
on the books we no longer want running, 
“This volume open for inspection.” One 
cannot, of course, tell, but it might help. 
Of one thing we can be sure, and that is 
that the worms would be able to read the 


We cannot be too thankful for igno- 
rance. The leeway it gives is tremendous. 
It is with real horror that one contem- 
plates the approach of knowledge. It 
limits our flights, hedges us in, shackles 
and anchors us. The more we know of 
a thing, the more cowed we are in its 
presence; the less any one knows, the 
braver and freer our behavior. Halley’s 
comet has been a noticeable demonstra- 
tion of this. The completeness of our 
ignorance regarding its ways and its man- 
ners was so marked that we disported 
ourselves in a manner’ fairly haleyon. 
The opportunity was so gigantic* and 
we took such entire advantage of it. 
The impression seemed to be wide-spread 
among scientists, journalists, humorists, 
and the populace at large, that never 
would they again come across anything 
of which they knew so little; and the 
way in which they frolicked did one’s heart 
good to see. It was the chance of a life- 
time. No one could say from where it 
came or whither it was going, and with 
this as a basis the deductions to be drawn 
as to its specific intentions were natural- 
ly without ed. : 

It is at such moments as this that one 
can so happily give information to others 
and always accurate information founded 
on one’s positive belief that it is so. If 
the person to whom you are talking knows 
nothing and you know nothing—why, 
there you are; you can tell them every- 
thing. The occasion mounts to the head 
like wine. We have all had tastes of the 
same ecstasy, but in a minor degree. 
When a race has been run, but the num- 
bers have not gone up; when one boat 
in a race has capsized and no one knows 
which one it is—who has ever failed to 
take advantage of these monients of total 
ignorance te tell every one within ear- 
shot exactly what has happened? These 
nibbles at the joys of not knowing have 
but whetted our appetites, and when 
Halley’s comet appeared we were prepared 
to revel—one might almost say to wallow 
—in the possibilities of the moment. 

With our attention once attracted by 
the exhilarating effect of ignorance on 
even the best of humans a dozen instances 
of positive passion for it come to mind. 
Think of foreign railway officials, and the 
instant that their bewildering officialism 
is recalled a staggering revelation con- 
fronts us of the extent to which they 
avail themselves of their ignorance as to 
the schedule of all trains. Who else 
spreads information with a detailed ac- 
curacy, a weight that leads you to sup- 
pose he will personally push the train 
out of the station if it réfuses to go in 
any other way, and a solemnity that sug- 
gests Providence herself as the source of 
his information, but a Continental rail- 
way official who is always invariably and 
inevitably quite wrong? Out of the dozen 
asked no two agree, and they all speak 
with an assurance that should tell us, 
after our deep delvings into this matter 
of ignorance, that they know nothing 
whatever about the matter. With this 
new light on human nature we ought to 
be very careful of a large certitude, a 
manner that implies recent hobnobbing 
with the solar system; and if we ask a 
question of any one who begins his an- 
swer with, “I’m not altogether sure, 





labels and would no doubt enjoy doing so. 
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but—” we should clasp that honest soul 























THE FORCE OF A CYCLONE 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS WHAT A CYCLONE DID TO A SCHOOLHOUSE IN SAGINAW, 
THAT IT IS A BUILDING OF SOME PROPORTIONS IS INDICATED BY THE 4 
RELATIVE SIZE OF THE GAR WHICH IS PASSING IT 
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The Gentler View 


BOOKWORMS, ETC, 
By Florida Pier 


to us with tears of gratitude and listen 
attentively to every word he says. A per- 
son who has reached the sublime heights 
of uncertainty must be revered and hon- 
ored. The fact of doubt having entered 
® mind unmans us; it seems so beautiful, 
so much more than any one had a right 
to expect. Thankful as we are for the 
directions given as to how to proceed on 
our journey, we are tempted to abandon 
the trip and remain enthralled before this 
person who is not altogether sure. Our 
emotion unfits us for further voyaging, 
and so certain are we that his informa- 
tion is correct that it is to us too precious 
a thing to be crassly put to the test. 





Some Peculiar Pavements 


TOMBSTONES are not infrequently em- 
ployed in different parts of England for 
paving purposes. Some four or five years 
ago the inhabitants of Belvoir bitterly 
protested against the use of such material 
in the construction of a road leading to 
the parish church, despite the assurances 
of the local authorities that with the 
liberal supply of old and broken grave- 
stones at their disposal the plan had been 
adopted with a view to saving the tax- 
payers quite a sum. 

In Lyons, France, the celebrated Rue 
de la République is paved with glass 
blocks eight inches square, which have 
been so precisely fitted together as to 
make them absolutely water-tight. Com- 
pressed grass, it is claimed, has been used 
in the construction of pavements in Ger- 
man towns and with admirable results, 
and in Russia compressed paper has been 
utilized for a similar purpose. 

Many interesting instances of indi- 
vidual eccentricity or extravagance in the 
selection of material for paving streets 
and roads may be cited. It is related 
that when Maximilian Emanuel succeeded 
to the throne of Bavaria he celebrated the 
event by causing one of the roads lead- 
ing to his palace to be paved with plates 
of burnished copper. This, gleaming in 
the sunshine, gave all the effect of the 
more precious metal—gold. 

We are told also that Louis XIV. paved 
one of the courts at Versailles with 
squares of silver, each of which had re- 
corded upon it some triumph of the 
French arms. In the centre of the court 
stood a large tablet of gold in representa- 
tion of the luxurious monarch’s favorite 
emblem, the sun. Memoirs of the time 
of Louis make mention of a lodge erected 
to the love of his youth, the fair Louise 
de la Vallitre. The approach was paved 
with mirrors wherein was painted an al- 
legory setting forth the undying devotion 
of the King to Louise. 

An eccentric nobleman of Milan con- 
ceived the idea of paving the courtyard 
of his palace with slabs of marble, granite, 
and other stone, each from a different 
land. It is said that Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia all contributed 
materials to make up this quaint mosaic 
composed of more than one thousand 
pieces, every one of which was suitably 
inscribed with the name of the country or 
state whence it came. 

Perhaps the most gruesome of all pave- 
ments is that at Gwandu, in West Africa, 
in the making of which, it is said, more 
than twelve thousand human skulls were 
utilized. Gwandu, oval in shape, is said 
to be girdled by a ring of lofty poles, on 
the summit of each of which is placed a 
skull. There are, too, six gates, led up 
to each by a pavement of skulls, which, 
by reason of the constant friction to 
which it has been subjected, has taken 
on a polish like that of old ivory. 





Curiosities of Cutlery 


CONSIDERABLE improvement has _ been 
made in the manufacture of knives since 
the days when it was the ambition of 
every American boy to possess a “ two- 
bladed _ knife.” Nowadays the humblest 
small boy’s jack-knife has at least two 
blades and many boys have knives with 
three—a big blade at one end with a 
small one for fine whittling beside it and 
a nail blade at the other end. 

Now and then one sees some curious 
objects of manufacture — knives with a 
great number of blades, files, corkscrews, 
scissors, forks, pincers, and so on. Shef- 
field, England, is the great source of these 
curiosities in cutlery. A knife known as 
the “Norfolk knife,’ made at Sheffield 
and containing ninety-five blades and in- 
struments, no two alike, has long been 
shown at various expositions. This knife 
eost nine hundred pounds sterling. On 
its large mother-of-pearl handles are 
carved representations of a bear hunt and 
a stag hunt. The blades are all etched 
with pictures. 

This was long known as the greatest 
wonder of its kind, but it has now been 
altogether surpassed. A giant knife, made 
by the greatest of. Sheffield firms, contains 
as many blades as there are years in the 
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Christian era and no two blades are alike. 





Spider Republics 


THE spider has usually been regarded 
as a type of the solitary among animals, 
each individual preferring to live alone. 
3ut naturalists have discovered excep- 
tions to this rule, and among the most 
remarkable are three species of spiders in 
Venezuela. 

The most interesting of these, the 
uloborus republicanus, seems to be truly 
republican in its instinets, several hun- 
dreds of individuals dwelling together in 
huge webs made up of smaller webs linked 
together by strong threads and fastened 
among the branches of trees. On these 
webs the spiders can be seen moving free 
ly about; meeting and exchanging greet 
ings with their antenne like so many 
ants. In the centre of the main web is 
a space where the eggs of the entire re- 
public are laid and where at the proper 
season the female spiders can be seen 
assembled, each guarding her own. 





Dyeing Cloth by Electricity 

AMONG the _ tasks imposed in recent 
vears upon that busy servant of man, 
electricity, is the acting as an assistant 
in the operation of dyeing. 

When cloth soaked in aniline sulphate 
is placed between two metal plates con 
nected with the opposite ends of a dyna 
mo and an electric current is passed 
through it the sulphate is converted into 
aniline black. By altering the strength 
of the solution and of the current shades 
varying from green to pure black can be 
obtained. 

In the case of indigo, the cloth is im 
pregnated with a paste of indigo blue 
and caustic alkali. The electrie current 
converts the insoluble indigo blue, by re 
duction of oxygen, into indigo white, 
which is soluble, and on being exposed 
to the air becomes oxidized once more 
and turns blue, thus thoroughly dyeing 
the cloth with that color. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
**BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. .*. 


Use BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*, 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. .*%e 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case. 


It is hard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury. They lay their 
bad feelings to almost every cause but the 
true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide experi- 
ence has proven to him that to some systems 
coffee is an insidious poison that undermines 
the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of 
constipation, stomach and nervous troubles 

“T have been a coffee drinker all my life 
I am now 42 years old, and when taken sick 
two years ago with nervous prostration the 
doctor said that my nervous system was 
broken down, and that I would have to give 
up coffee. 

“T got so weak and shaky I could not 
work, and, reading your advertisement of 
Postum, I asked my grocer if he had any of 
it. He said ‘Yes,’ and that he used it in his 
family, and it was all it claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily, and found in about two 
weeks’ time I couid sieep soundly at night 
and get up in the morning feeling fresh. In 
about two months I began to gain flesh. I 
weighed only 146 pounds when I commenced 
on Postum, and now I weigh 167 and feel 
better than I did at 20 years of age. 

“T am working every day, and sleep well 
at night. My two children were great coffee 
drinkers, but they have not drank any since 
Postum came into the house, and are far 
more healthy than they were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’’ found in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
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leading American railroad has been 
able to sell a big block of new 
ip 7. bonds in Europe has been regarded 
(—)as an entrance to the promised 


se when the great reservoirs of foreign 
capital were to be tapped for the 
benefit of American enterprise. So it is at present. 
Announcement has just been officially made by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad that it 
has sold $50,000,000 of new bonds to a syndicate of 
French bankers—immediately there is spread broad- 
cast over the country the information that the open 
sesame has been found and that the accumulated 
millions of the thrifty French investor have been 
made available for investment in the securities our 
bankers are trying so hard to sell. 

In this case as in the others, the wish is father to 
the thought, and by what has been accomplished there 
has been spread an exaggerated idea as to the extent 
to which the foreign markets have been opened up to 
American bonds. At the same time there are circum- 
stances attending the present determined effort on the 
part of our bankers to get into the foreign investment 
field which sharply differentiate the present movement 
from those which have gone before. It may or may 
not have been a coincidence that just about the time 
the negotiations for the sale of the St. Paul bonds 
were being closed, the “ Big Four” railroad was able 
to sell $10,000,000 of new bonds in Paris. There is 
no coincidence, however, about the ‘extraordinary 
efforts being made at present to sell other bond issues 
on the other side. Right or wrong, there exists in 
some quarters a well-defined idea that large amounts 
of foreign capital are available for investment in 
American bonds, and, by the many corporations who 
want to borrow money, no stone is being left unturned 
in the exploitation of this field. 

By what has been already accomplished in the way 
of selling abroad bonds which would have had to be 
forced on an unwilling market here, a great deal of 
good has been done the general investment situation, 
but, after all, the real question is not as to whether 
two or three scattered roads have been able to sell 
some bonds abroad, but as to whether the great 
French investment-market has really been ‘“ opened 
up.” If it has, if the vast amounts of investment 
eapital which have up to now always found their 
lodgment in “rentes” and in Russian railroad and 
government securities have actually been diverted in 
the direction of American railroad bonds, then the im- 
portance of the St. Paul and the “ Big Four” bond 
sales to the investment situation here is greater than 
the most enthusiastic of the optimists have made it 
cut to be. 

One swaliow, however, does not make a summer, nor 
do two, nor three. Considering how thoroughly bad 
was the investment situation a month or so ago, it 
is comforting to think that several pretty good-sized 
bond issues which were overhanging the market have 
been taken off our hands by the foreign bankers. 
That, however, may have been merely a matter of a 
price so low that the French bankers simply couldn’t 
Jet the chance go by, and by no means proves that the 
Paris market will go on taking our bonds. 

To get this matter in right perspective, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the present attempt to 
popularize the American railroad bond with Jacques 
and Jean is by no means the first, and that during 
the past ten years the successful sales abroad of 
several large issues of bonds which seemed at the 
time to indicate that an entrance into the favor of 
the French investor had been gained, were followed 
by no permanent results whatever. In England the 
American railroad bond has long been one of the most 
popular forms of investment, Germany, and Holland 
too, holding large amounts of this kind of security. 
In France, however, it has always been different. On 
various occasions the Pennsylvania and the New 
Tlaven have managed to sell issues of new bonds in 
Paris, but the interest of the small investor has never 
been really aroused. In France, more than in any 
other country in the world, the investment of savings 
is directed by a few men whom the people know and 
whose opinions they trust, and in the past the advice 
given by these moulders of sentiment has been to let 
indiscriminate issues of American stocks and bonds 
alone. American business methods are not much liked 
in France, while, of late, sentiment there with regard 
to American investments has been greatly disturbed 
by the government suits against the corporations as 
well as by the anti-railroad legislation. 

So that, when it was bruited all over the country 
a few weeks ago that American railroads had ar- 
ranged to sell “several hundred million dollars’ 
worth” of new securities in Paris during the next 
few months, the statement was accepted with reserva- 
tion by those familiar with the relative conditions. 
That there could be so complete a volte face in the 
attitude of the French bankers, and in so short a 
time, seemed incredible. The St. Paul or the “ Big 
Four,” it was pointed out, might, by offering their 
bonds at an exceedingly low price, get the French 
bankers to take a considerable amount off their hands, 
but even that would be very far from the reported 
“general buying movement of our securities by the 
foreigners,” which was to be the panacea for all the 
ills to which this year’s investment-market has found 
itself heir. 

From what has been accomplished so ‘far, indeed, 
in the way of drawing foreign capital into American 
securities, it can merely be said that the French 
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bankers have shown themselves alive to a quite unex- 
ceptionable investment opportunity. The need of the 
American railroads for more working capital and the 
unfavorable state of the American investment-market 
which prevents them from getting it, is as well known 
in Paris as in New York. In the prevalence of such 
a condition, with railroads like the St. Paul willing 
to pay 5 to 5% per cent. for money, the French 
bankers realized that they had a chance which might 
be a long time in coming around again. Rumor has 
it that the St. Paul actually receives less than 90 
for its bonds, and that the basis on which the “ Big 
Four” bonds were sold was but little better. 

Authoritative information as to the prices received 
has not been given out, but judging from the low 
price known to have been received for the St. Paul 
bonds, the less important railroads which have suc- 
ceeded in selling moderate amounts of their securities 
to the Paris bankers must have paid a fearful price 
for the money. Viewed in that light, our “ invasion 
of the foreign financial markets” about which so 
much fuss has been made, looks rather like a visit 
to one of those avuncular relations who, upon deposit 
of abundant collateral and payment of an exorbitant 
rate of interest, is always willing to lend us money. 
Under the circumstances it is not easy to see where 
the particular cause for congratulation comes in. 

As to the claim that the price at which this par- 
ticular money has been borrowed makes no difference, 
and that the great thing to consider is that the Paris 
market has been opened up to us, it may be said that 
even if it were so that the Paris market had been 
cpened up to us, there would be a very great deal to 
be said against our railroads starting a heavy bor- 
rowing movement in a foreign country. During the 
days of the constructive period it was different. The 
country was young and undeveloped then, and, the 
amount of capital needed for the building of new rail- 
roads and industrial plants was far in excess of the 
supply. It was not a question in those days of 
choosing where the money was to come from, but of 
getting it and getting it at any price. The first thing 
was to get the factories and railroads built. Eeonom- 
ic effects of borrowing money in foreign countries 
could be taken care of later. 

They were taken care of by the very fact that the 
country being young and undeveloped, and possessing 
great natural resources, we produced much more than 
we consumed, Exports of agricultural products were 
on a large scale, while imports ran comparatively 
light. Year after year we ran up a favorable trade 
balance. The interest we had to pay on the foreign 
capital with which our railroads had been built to- 
talled a big amount, but the excess of exports over im- 
ports was bigger yet and easily took care of what we 
had to pay abroad. More than took care of it. By 
reason of the credits created abroad through exports 
of agricultural products we were able to start buying 
back our bonds and thus cut down the total of the 
amount on which we had to pay interest. 

That was during the formative stage aud just after- 
ward. It is very different now. Increase in our ex- 
ports of manufactures has, to some extent, offset the 
falling off in exports of agricultural products, but to 
the increase in our imports there has been no offset 
whatever. On the contrary. The amount annually 
spent abroad by American tourists has enormously 
increased. Vice-President Talbert, of the National 
City Bank, in a speech which attracted wide-spread 
attention, recently estimated the amount as $200,000,- 
000. According to the same authority our annual bill 
for freights due to foreign carrying companies now 
amounts to $300,000,000. Interest and dividends on 
foreign capital invested here, remittances by resident 
foreigners, etc., call for $400,000,000 more.  Alto- 
gether, according to Mr. Talbert, the annual* bill 
amounts to not less than $900,000,000. 

It is unnecessary now to enter into the details of 
our foreign trade position— it is merely to be re- 
marked that, for the time being at least, imports have 
caught up with exports, and that the balance of trade 
in our favor—the one great offset to the debt men- 
tioned above—has been elimina’ed entirely. 

It needs but the slightest knowledge of finance to 
see that the resumption of borrowing of foreign 
capital by our railroads means an addition to the al- 
ready overloaded debit side of the international sheet. 
It is all very well to point to the fact that sales of 
American bonds abroad are being made for money 
and are an offset of what we owe on the other side. 
That, however, is a most myopic view of the situation. 
It is true that the bonds are heing sold for cash, but 
only in the sense in which a mortgage is taken or a 
note discounted at bank. When we “sell” our bonds 
on the other side, in other words, we are not actually 
selling something like wheat or corn or cotton, but 
are merely getting the foreigners to pile fresh loans 
on top of what they have already lent us. 

Tt was all very well for us to depend upon foreign 
capital in the early days when we had accumulated 
no capital of our own, but that, too, is different now. 
There is plenty of money in the country to supply the 
needs of the railroads, and no real reason why they 
should have to go into the foreign markets. Just at 
present a condition of things has developed whereby 
the owners of capital here won’t lend it to the rail- 
roads, but the solution of that question lies very far 
from the railroads’ simply turning to some other 
market like Paris and paying ruinously high prices 
for accommodation. This money which is being bor- 
rewed, furthermore, is not to be used for the con- 
struction of new lines, but rather for the purchase of 
new equipment and the making of necessary renewals. 
It isn’t as though the money were to be used for de- 
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veloping the country. It is rather as though some 
cutsider were being called upon to supply cash for 
running a business which the American people ought 
to be able to run for themselves. 

At the time the announcement of these loans was 
first made, much optimistic prediction was indulged 
in as to what the effect on the market was bound to 
be. For the failure of these hopes and predictions to 
materialize, a better understanding of the whole 
matter is largely responsible. 





In line with the movement begun by some of the 
savings-banks last January to reduce the rate of in- 
terest paid on deposits from 4 per cent. to 31% per 
cent., a number of important institutions have an- 
nounced that, beginning July Ist, the lower rate will 
be paid. It seems, indeed, as though before long 31% 
per cent. would be the general rate. 

Considering that the savings-banks pay interest to 
their depositors out of the return they get on their 
investments, it puzzles a good many people why the 
rate should be lowered at a time when the yield 
cbtainable from good investments is being increased. 
The trouble is that the savings-banks are not in a 
position to take advantage of the decline in bond 
prices and to lay in a supply of bonds yielding a 
high interest return. Their investments having mostly 
been made at a time when the whole level of bond 
prices was higher, they can do nothing but sit still 
and watch the decline in the market value of the 
securities they own, eat into the “surplus above de- 
posits” item. Except reduce the rate of interest 
paid to depositors. They can do that and are doing 
it now. : 


Eventually, of course, the savings-banks will be 
able to take advantage of the decline in bond prices. 
Mortgages they hold will mature and short-term bonds 
they own will come due, which will provide them with 
ready money. That will put them in a position to 
avail themselves of the chance to buy good bonds at 
prevailing low prices, and in the natural course of 
things the rate of interest paid to depositors will be 
restored to the old levels. But that won’t come to-day 
or to-morrow. 

In the mean time a good many savings-bank de- 
positors will figure that with plenty of savings-bank 
bonds obtainable in the open market at a price to net 
them 41% per cent., they might as well take their 
money out of the bank and do their own investing. 
Rank officials claim that they will be glad if such 
geposits are withdrawn. The 4-per-cent, rate, they 
say, attracted a lot of money which had no business 
in a savings-bank, anyway, and should have been in- 
vested in bonds in the first place. 


One of the most frequently expressed objections to 
postal savings-banks is that ‘t we don’t need them ”— 
that there are plenty of regular savings-banks in 
which the man with any disposition to save can put 
his money. That is true—in New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. Between them, the savings- 
banks of those three States hold just 60 per cent. 
of the savings-bank deposits of the whole country. 
Which, however, only emphasizes the fact that outside 
of the three States mentioned there is only one 
savings-bank depositor among every twenty-four in- 
habitants. In Germany and France nearly one-third 
of the population have savings-bank accounts, while 
in England every fourth inhabitant is a depositor. 


All the more surprising are the figures given above, 
in view of the fact that bonds on the other side are 
very generally issued in smaller denominations than 
they are here. For the relatively poor showing made 
by the United States in the way of savings-bank de- 
posits, it has been claimed that direct investment in 
securities is responsible—that in this country the man 
even with a little money prefers to do his own invest- 
ing. Squarely against that theory, however, stands 
the fact that while in Europe bonds of small de- 
nomination are the regular thing, in this country we 
have $1,000 as the majestic unit. There are good 
and sufficient reasons why $1,000 is the unit, but it 
doesn’t conduce toward saving on the part of the 
people. 


It is doubtful if people in general appreciate the 
extent to which the situation has been bettered by 
the decline in wheat prices which has taken place. 
Mr. Phtten probably couldn’t be made to see it that 
way, nor is there any danger that the growers of 
wheat will become unduly elated. At the same time, 
lessened sales of automobiles to the farmers will be 
offset by advantages in many other directions. Loans 
made by the banks on wheat, for one thing, will be 
scaled down to something like normal proportions. 
Wheat exports, too, will be greatly stimulated by the 
decline in prices which has again brought the staple 
within reach of the foreign buyer, and that ought to 
help our foreign trade position. 


Of even more importance in this respect, however, 
is the fact that at the end of May the amount of 
land planted with cotton was greater than ever before 
in the country’s history. A record-breaking cotton 
crop would go a long way toward correcting the evil 
of prices so high that the mills have to shut down, 
and toward readjusting our disturbed financial re- 
lationship with the outside markets. That this latter 
end, especially, may be accomplished, it is most im- 

ortant that the cotton crop should be large this year. 

e export most of the cotton we grow. 




















The Ways of Tortoises 


THE sluggish motions of common land 
tortoises, or “ turtles,” lead many persons 
to underrate their intelligence. The “ ridic- 
ulous slowness” of the tortoise, however, 
arises from the animal’s peculiar structure 
and is no proof of dulness. 

The legs of a turtle look more like 
crutches than legs; and though the feet 
form a strong grappling apparatus for 
pulling along a heavy weight, who could 
expect swiftness from such toes? Some 
large tortoises, nevertheless, make long 
journeys with more rapidity than might 
seem possible, 

In the Galapagos Islands turtles were 
found by Darwin which were able to travel 
four miles a day—a rate of progress not 
despicable in creatures provided with such 
legs; creatures, too, so heavy that six 
men were often required to lift one of 
them. 

Though the tortoise is slow of foot, it 
is quick to make the best of all its avail- 
able modes of defence. The box tortoise 
possesses a singular defensive Fee 
The plastron, or shell covering the under 
part of the body, is so formed that its 
front segment can be drawn upward to 
protect the animal’s head, the head mean- 
while being drawn back under the cara- 
pace, or shell on the back. The upper and 
under shells then meet in front, forming 
a kind of box in which the creature is 
unassailable. When the danger is passed 
the reptile relaxes a muscle and the raised 
part of the plastron falls, allowing the 
head and fore feet to come forth. This 
movable plate is fastened to the plastron 
by a strong hinge of elastic ligament. 

Few animals seem more impassive than 
the tortoise, but those who have ever 
watched its movements know that the 
creature is really very sensitive. A few 
drops of rain will send it home with all 
speed. 

The bright light of the sun seems es- 
pecially pleasing to tortoises; they rare- 
ly stir out at night, and the approach of 
winter drives them into their retreats. 
This physical sensitiveness shows their 
temperament to be less sluggish than is 
commonly supposed. The animal also 
learns to recognize persons and remem- 
bers those who feed it. 

Tortoises in tropical islands require 
much fresh water for drinking and have 
often discovered springs of which the hu- 
man inhabitants were ignorant. When 
such a fountain is found the whole sur- 
rounding district is soon covered by “ tor- 
toise roads ” made by these large creatures 
in their journeys to and from the water. 





The Shark in Commerce 


Propucts obtained from the shark are 
both numerous and valuable. Shark fins 
furnish a jelly that makes a delicious 
soup, if one may credit the statements 
of those affecting that delicacy. There is 
an excellent market for this jelly wher- 
ever Chinese are to be found. . 

The shark’s liver gives a splendid clear 
oil excellently adapted for the lubrica- 
tion of the parts of watches, clocks, and 
fine guns. This oil is held in some quar- 
ters in as high esteem as is the oil ob- 
tained from porpoise and dogfish liver, 
long claimed to be the finest of animal 
oils. 

Shark skin is of much value. It is of 
a beautiful burnished gray or bluish color, 
and at first glance looks like finely grained 
leather by reason of the tiny prickles 
plentifully set one way. There are so 
many of these prickles, quite invisible to 
the naked eye, that the effect afforded the 
dried skin is one of rich beauty, a quality 
that makes it particularly valuable for 
the manufacture of shagreen. It is em- 
ployed for many decorative purposes. 

Even the bones of sharks are useful. 
The spine is in constant demand by the 
manufacturers of curious walking-sticks. 
They pass a thin malacca or steel rod 
through the polished and round vertebrae, 
and the result is a cane that sells for a 
high price. The shark-spine stick is a 
great favorite in Germany. 





Starting Up the Oil-Well 


In certain of the petroleum-producing 
districts it becomes necessary, sometimes 
in opening an oil-well, sometimes when 
the well has become clogged or apparent- 
ly exhausted, to begin or renew the flow 
by exploding nitroglycerine at the bottom 
of the well: This explosive is employed 
because it is exploded readily by the drop- 
ping of a weight upon it. A man who 
carries nitroglycerine from well to well for 
this purpose is known in the oil regions 
as a “ shooter.” 

The shooter has a wagon in which to 
carry his explosive. A square box un- 
der the seat is carefully padded, and when 
it has been solidly filled with cans of 
nitroglycerine, which is a molasses-like 


slowly away to the well that he is to 
“shoot.” Usually he makes the trip very 
early in the morning, to avoid the cus- 
tomary travel and so diminish the chance 
of danger. 

For the most part the roads are bad, 
and the wagon jolts along in a way to 
make any one but an old “shooter” de- 
cidedly nervous. If it is dark there is 
great danger that a wheel may drop into 
a hole with force enough to detonate 
the explosive. Several wagons, bearing 
“shooters” and their loads, have been 
blown up, but no one ever lived to tell 
what sort of a jar caused the explosion. 

In such a case little is ever found ex- 
cept the great hole in the ground which 
the explosion has dug, with possibly a 
wheel of the wagon a quarter of a mile 
away in one direction and another in the 
opposite direction. 

The “shooter” generally takes from 
eighty to two hundred and forty quarts 
of , nitroglycerine in his wagon. The 
smaller amount is quite enough, if it 
should explode, to leave no trace of the 
driver of the vehicle. 

When the “shooter” reaches the well 
which is to be treated long torpedo tubes 
are placed within the casing of the well, 
and the nitroglycerine is poured carefully 
into them. The well may be fifteen hun- 
dred feet deep and is seldom less than a 
thousand. When one of the tubes is filled, 
it is lowered with the utmost care to the 
bottom of the well. This operation is re- 
peated until the “shooter” is satisfied 
that the load is heavy enovgh to accom- 
plish the purpose. When all is ready a 
bar of iron, known as a “ go-devil,” is 
dropped into the well. The instant it 
leaves his hand the “ shooter ” takes to his 
heels, seeking a place of safety. 

Suddenly the earth trembles; there is a 
crash, followed by a snap; a muffled sound 
arises and becomes louder and louder, un- 
til a column of oil and water shoots from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet into the 
air. The country for hundreds of feet 
around is filled with clouds of spray float- 
ing to windward. When this subsides the 
well is in operation, and the “ shooter ” 
receives his fee and drives away. 





Kings Among Commoners 


« THERE are living in Great Britain to- 
day some thousands of persons of royal 
lineage, two or three thousand of whom 
have by right of descent a better title to 
the throne than has King George. It is 
proper to add, however, that for these per- 
sons an obstacle in the way of their put- 
ting in a claim exists in the shape of the 
Act of Settlement of 1701, which fixed the 
succession on the descendants of Sophia 
of Hanover, granddaughter of James I. 

As many as possible of the descendants 
of Edward IV., Henry VII. of England, 
and James III. of Scotland have been 
traced. This investigation has shown that 
almost every Christian monarch of Europe 
figures in the list with many of the Euro- 
pean nobility, together with a host of 
Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons. Some 
years ago a descendant of the Plantage- 
nets was found plying his trade—that of 
a chimney sweep—under the name of 
Plant. 

Princess Louise of Bavaria was placed 
first. on the list, and even the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose number was three thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three, stood 
ahead of King Edward by reason of the 
fact that he was a descendant of Henry 
VII. in the sixteenth generation through 
Mary Tudor. 





The Weight of One-dollar Bills 


Most persons would be surprised to 
learn that one-dollar bills are worth al- 
most their weight in gold. 

A twenty-dellar gold piece weighs five 
hundred and forty grains. Twenty-seven 
crisp, new one-dollar bills, fresh from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, weigh 
the same as the gold piece. 

Bills that have been in use have been 
tested, and it has been found that it took 
but twenty-six of them to balance the 
gold piece. It follows, of course, that the 
used bills gather an accumulation of 
various matter, in passing from hand to 
hand, that causes them to take on addi- 
tional weight equal to about that of one 
new bill. 





Fish that Carry Candles 


Some of the fish found at a depth of 
about ten thousand feet by a German deep- 
sea expedition, resembled the fossil species 
in the rocks of the Mesozoic era, when the 
earth’s atmosphere was dense with carbon. 
These fish in many cases had special 
means of collecting light. Some possessed 
enormous eyes occupying nearly the whole 
side of the head and some were supplied 
with telescopic organs. Others carried 
their light on their heads in a manner 
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All the care it requires is to fill the battery 


The DETROIT is the only electric of the 
1910 season in which a sufficient num- 
ber of cells of the _ size (A-6) 


battery of 225 ampere-hours’ capacity 
may be installed. 


battery that has finally solved the 
problem of battery repairs or renewals 
—a battery that will outlast the life of 
your car ? 


The success of the DETROIT with the 
EDISON battery has passed even the 
expectations of its inventor. Next 
season an electric not thus equipped will 
be as out-of-date as a single-cylinder 
gas engine. 


just such a battery. The elements of 
nickel and steel are practically in- 
destructible. The solution is an anti- 
acid mixture of caustic potash and 
water. 





Every one of our nine models is equipped to carry 
the lead or the large size ‘‘A-6’’ Edison Battery. 
The EDISON battery 

does not deteriorate 


when left discharged. 
You may charge the 


the solution about once a year at a 


cost of about $50.00. 


ba EDISON “A-6” has — 
; ours capacity as against in the 
battery at high rate lead. if ata & 50% ‘less per 
or overcharge it capacity than any other make of 
without injury. It battery. It increases, with use, 30° 
is not liable to above its rated efficiency. 

leakage, breakage or 


corrosion. If you want a car now that is “ modern- 
to-the-minute,” that will be up-to-date 
next season, get a DETROIT with 
an EDISON battery. 


with water once a week, and to renew 
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fluid, he fastens down the cover and drives 


similar to that of the glow worm. 








Without an equal in all the world 


Built upon the two-cycle principle—the ideal—the new 







Extreme High Speed Vim Motor is years ahead in marine- 
engine coustruction. 

By a patented system of double parts, this engine develops 
two thirds more power than any other—two or four 
cycle—of equal size. 

And its speed is proportionately greater. 


The New Extreme High-Speed 


VIM MOTOR 


The most perfect two-cycle motor made 
The Vim book tells the complete story of this 
wonderful engine—of its strength and long life, 
and how it will stand three times the hard service 
you can expect of any other high-speed engine. 
It tells also about the Vim line of heavy-duty 
and ordinary-speed engines. Write for it now. 
The Vim Motor Manufacturing Co. 
450 Market St. Sandusky, Ohfo 











ON THE TRAIL OF AN ARGOSY 


(Continued from page 23) 

and by every rule of fair play it seemed to us the 
opportunity should be ours by right. That night we 
caught it pretty heavy from the north, shipping tre- 
mendous seas over the bows, which gave McDermott 
an excellent excuse for asking Brede’s position as near 
as he could figure it from the noon observation. This 
gave us an approximate distance of a hundred and 
twenty-five miles between the two ships, and he 
seemed to be catching only the extreme edge of the 
blow, reporting fairly easy water. Apparently the 
storm-centre was bearing away to the southeast, which 
discouraged us a good deal. We had been depending 
upon that storm to settle the question, and both 
ships were running farther every hour into the calmer 
middle-ground of the South Atlantic, where there is 
littie dr no current to help an atmospheric disturbance 
in stirring up the water. 

The fourth day passed with a cloudless sky. And 
the fifth also. Brede sent back a word or two of sur- 





I knew that Archer dared not keep it up much longer. 
In fact, he presently admitted it. 

“Vl hold on until to-morrow night, fellows—but I 
reckon that’s about the limit.” He drew a long sigh 
of discouragement. “ Well—it’s been worth trying for, 
anyhow. What makes me feel like cursing the luck 
is the probability that some other boat will scoop in 
that salvage after all our trouble.” 

None of us could think of anything we wanted to 
say: the discouragement was altogether too real. For 
my part, I had lost nothing but a pretty assortment 
of air-castles; but the prize money would have meant 
a great deal to Archer and McDermott, and we sensed 
a very real uneasiness concerning the people on that 
other boat. Our passengers seemed to have turned in 
early, barring the poker-players in the smoking-room, 
and the night was ominously still. We sat there 
looking out into the blackness of it, occasionally re- 
filling our pipes. It seemed to me that my hearing had 
been strained to an acute point for some days—pain- 
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His hand descended sharply upon the key. “It’s Brede!.... By gad! they’re getting it now!” 


prise that we were still within his radius—trying to 
account for it upon the ground of unusually favorable 
conditions. McDermott favored this possibility in his 
answers, but reminded his fellow operator that the 
electro-magnetic detectors on both ships were of the 
latest pattern, and that our working radius was pre- 
sumably wider than that of other ships in the South 
Atlantic at the time. He also allowed Brede to infer 
that the storm had blown us considerably west of our 
regular course to St. Vincent, and that Forbes was 
running slow to cool down an overheated bearing. 
Brede continued to give us his position each day, 
and we jogged along within a hundred and fifty miles 
of him, but said nothing of the fact. The weather 
settled to. sunny days and a smooth sea that were 
actually disheartening. I could feel that Archer was 
_becoming more worried than he cared to admit. If 
only we could have felt sure that no accident would 
happen, we might have gone on about our business and 
forgotten the matter. We were then sufficiently out 
of our course to make us two days late at St. Vin- 
cent, at top speed, and when we got together in Mc- 
Dermott’s room that night we were a sober-faced trio. 


fully so, as though I were listening for some in- 
definite sound from out there across the water. And 
I fancied I could detect the same listening expression 
upon each of the other faces—though what we ex- 
peeted to hear, with nothing in sight around the 
entire horizon, was more than any of us could have 
explained. After a while, McDermott’s pipe dropped 
suddenly upon the desk. My nerves were so tense that 
I nearly jumped from my chair—and I saw that his 
face and figure were rigidly alert. 

“For the love of Mike! What is it, Mac?” 

He raised one hand warningly, for silence. Then 
his hand descended sharply upon the key, and the 
muffled crash of his spark echoed from its little closet. 

“It’s Brede! ... Black squall bearing down upon 
him! . . . Crew working like hell to make everything 
snug! By gad! they’re getting it now!” 

I grabbed spasmodically for the duplicate head- 
frame and clamped the receivers against my ears, as 
McDermott feverishly crashed out call after call for 
the Andean Monarch. 

“There he is again! .. . Get him, Thorne? ... Do 
you get him?” 


McDermott was shouting at me, and the captain— 
always an icicle in moments of excitement—slammed 
the door shut. I’d had practice enough in the past 
few days to catch the purport of a message at ordinary 
speed; but the distant operator’s touch upon the key 
was now like a limited express upon a clear track, 
perfectly even, with accurate spacing, but except for 
an occasional pause, a torrent. McDermott uncon- 
sciously lowered his voice as ke concentrated upon it. 

“Thought deck-houses gone ... but we’re still on 
top! ... Foot of water came in here! ... Think 
worst of it came first!’ Heavy sea getting up!” 
(Pause of several minutes.) “ Something wrong be- 
low ... engines not working! ... Fools on bridge 
seem going crazy... letting her head fall off! 
. . . Catch us broadside and turn us turtle if they 
don’t watch out!” (Another long pause.) ‘ Mate re- 
ports screw carried away ... rudder smashed! ... 
Getting long boom over stern... sea-anchor... 
keep us head-on!” (Five minutes of suspense—McDer- 
mott steadily calling, but getting no answer. Then 
the taps on the diaphragms again, so faint we could 
scarcely tune down to them.) “ Disabled! ... Break- 
ing over us heavily, for’ard!... Dynamo stopped... 
using battery! Approx. lat. 17-40 South! ...Lon.—” 

That was all. McDermott kept up his calling, meth- 
odically, persistently, but the receivers were silent. 
Archer dashed around the corner, and returned in a 
moment from the chart-room—unrolling a chart of the 
South Atlantic as he came—and again closed the door 
behind him. 

““They’ve made about two degrees. Northing since 
noon, and a bit over that to the west’ard—at their 
fourteen knots! Mac, take one of your blanks and get 
that message down—in ink, just as it came! It would 
clear us with any owners on the globe. One of you 
keep calling right through the night—tfive-minute inter- 
vals! We’ll head for them on the jump, and Forbes 
will give us every last knot he’s got in reserve! Ought 
to find ’em shortly after breakfast if they’re still 
afloat and the weather doesn’t hold us up!” 

Brede’s message. had made the salvage a secondary 
consideration with ail of us. For several hours it was 
a question of rescue in our minds, not money. But in 
the nerve-racking monotony of calling every five 
minutes through the night and getting not even the 
faintest tap in response, the salvage would occasion- 
ally suggest itself. Was all our patient waiting, our 
perseverance, our being within call, able to render 
assistance when it was finally and desperately needed, 
to be rewarded with the mere consciousness of having 
done our duty—possibly without success? To McDer- 
mott’s everlasting credit, | repeat his remark as the 
first streaks of daylight crimsoned the _ eastern 
horizon. 

“Thorne, I don’t know how you’re feeling—but if 
we take ’em off alive I’m willing to call it square.” 

We caught "the edge and the effects of the squall 
before breakfast. Followed a day of buffeting over 


riotous water, of peering incessantly through driving _ 


rain and gray mist for a bluff-bowed tramp, with 
yellow deck-houses, wallowing in the trough of the 
sea—for the glimpse of a banded funnel, red and white, 
with a brass crown. 

At eight bells in the afternoon we sighted her, 
apparently settling by the stern, her boats washed 
away and a group of forlorn figures in oilskins clus- 
tered upon her bridge. It was no easy task getting 
them off, either—we dared not come within a boat- 
length of the bucking iron hull, so they were forced 
to jump overboard, one by one, with life-lines fast 
to them, and drift over the mountainous waves until 
we could pick them up. They reported the engine- 
room full of water and said that nothing was keeping 
her afloat but a couple of water-tight bulkheads that 
were likely to yield under the pressure at any moment. 

Archer whispered to me as I passed him on deck, 
“Tl hang on to see the last of the old girl, anyhow.” 
But none of us had much hope that she’d last through 
the night. She did, however. As soon as it was light 
enough to make her out, there she was—rolling lazily 
between waves that were flattening out every hour, 
apparently with no more idea of foundering than our 
own ship—yet she was an abandoned derelict. Within 
an hour Archer managed to get aboard of her and 
make a careful examination below. Then we got a 
steel hawser aboard, with two men to steer, and headed 
cautiously for St. Vincent, where we safely arrived 
several days later. 

Salvage! ... Well, rather. She proved a golden 
argosy, after all. 





The Young Man and the City Job 


HERE are, in the United States, probably 
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aaah Something like one million young men 
ey) Whose eyes are directed more or less 






(a 
1 | longingly toward that golden, glittering 
y, business Lorelei, the New York job. New 
ees York, with its fascinating dash and rush 
and buildings towering into the skies! A New York 
job, with its big pay and untold chances for rapid 
advancement and more, much more, consequent pay 
and glory! What an alluring combination to the 
young fellow still in college; or to the young fellow 
dissatisfied with life on the farm; or to the young 
fellow discontented with the slow-moving business 
opportunities of his home town. What a pretty, en- 
ticing picture! But let us look on the other side. 
First, in reckoning with the New York job, we must 
not skip by the biggest, most difficult premise—the 
getting of the job itself! But suppose this difficulty 
removed. Is the New York job such a wonderful thing, 
after all? And is its much-heralded “ pay ” so munifi- 
cent? Let us say the young man has the ambition to 
become a journalist. His name is legion. If he suc- 
ceeds in getting a place on a morning newspaper in 
the metropolis, he will “start in” at fifteen dollars 
a week, which, incidentally, is about the highest pay 
any young man can get on any regular city job when 





he begins. His raise, normally, will be at the rate of 
five dollars a year until he becomes sufficiently pro- 
ficient to be given a “space” job. If the young man 
gets a job on an evening newspaper, twelve dollars 
will be the average financial starting-point. 

Wall Street, with its lofty sound, is another lure. 
If the young man—a stranger—gets a job in Wall 
Street, he will start in at about six dollars a week, 
although the figure may be listed at eight dollars in 
some instances. And the subsequent “raises” will 
take considerable time to reach the fifteen, to say 
nothing of the twenty, dollar mark. There is a lot 
of money in Wall Street, undoubtedly—but it isn’t in 
the young man’s first job. 

Clerking will bring the young man anywhere from 
seven to ten dollars a week at the start. Eight dol- 
lars would be a very fair average estimate. And, in 
chronicling these figures, the clerkships in the average 
shop are chosen as standards for judging. If the 
young man gets a job in the wholesale houses down- 
town—an office job—he will be started out at about 
eight doljars a week, although, obviously, if he com- 
mands a knowledge of* bookkeeping or stenography, 
his pay will start at a figure nearer twelve dollars. 

If one of these young men gets a job on: the office 
staff of an insurance company he will start in at a 
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salary of about eight dollars a week, this figure, too, 
being a fair initial criterion of the remuneration he 
will receive from similar jobs with other big com- 
panies. A job with an engineering firm pays not 
more than from six to ten dollars a week at the start, 
but if the young man has ability his opportunity for 
advancement to twenty dollars a week will be open 
and comparatively easy. Again, in this case, the 
young man with an engineering education is not con- 
sidered. If the applicant obtains a job in a lawyer’s 
oftice he will receive eight or ten dollars a week. Two 
years later he may be getting twenty dollars a week, 
and, again, he may not. 

If the young man has had a college education, the 
amount of money he will receive while holding the 
jobs referred to is about the same, at the start, as the 
amount his comparatively less educated brother will 
receive. In the professional lines, however, such as 
law and engineering, his opportunities for financial 
advancement will—ordinarily—be better. This is an 
outline of the possibilities of some of the general class 
of “glamorous” New York jobs. It is recommended 
to the consideration of the young man on the farm or 
in the “ home town.” He may come to see that, after 
all, the city job is not the great thing it has been 
cracked up to be. 
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Freak Colors in Flowers 
By H. S. Adams 


FREAK flowers long have been, and long 
will be; but all the efforts to upset the 
color laws of nature have left little im- 
press on the horticultural world. Only 
the black tulip actually has been remem- 
bered through the generations, and that 
largely because it has been immortalized 
in the highly entertaining romance of 
Alexandre Dumas, La Tulipe Noire. 

As a matter of fact, freak flowers, in 
the very nature of things, never have been, 
and never can be of more than passing, 
and entirely fictitious, interest. First, 
last, and always, they are freaks, and that 
in itself condemns them in the mind of 
the genuine lover of flowers, who follows 
Nature instead of trying to evade her 
laws. More often than not, they are im- 
postors as well as freaks, and accordingly 
deserving of much less advertisement than 
they are wont to get. 

In a sense they may all be said to be 
impostors, in that the truth invariably 
has to be stretched to cover their claims 
to uniqueness. There was a_ so-called 
“black rose” in New England gardens 
two generations ago. It was called 
“George IV.” and was black only in the 
sense that it was blacker than any other 
rose known. In reality it was a very deep 
red, so dark on the edges of the velvety 
petals as to seem almost black or a little 
way off, though really it was far from 
black. There have been other “black 
roses,” but none of them have been al- 
together free from suspicion of some arti- 
ficial process having been used to deepen 
the color. It is extremely doubtful if 
Nature herself ever will let the rose get 
any blacker than the deepest shade of 
red. 

The “black tulip” is often referred to, 
but what actual evidence is there that it 
was really black? With all that is known 
of color shades now, there probably is 
not a seed or plant catalogue, or a book 
on flowers, that is precisely accurate in 
color observations. The chances are that 
the famous “ black .tulip ” was only near- 
black, before Dumas lifted it from Haarlem 
flower and civic history and gave it a 
romanti¢ fiction setting. “La Tulipe 
Noire,” the modern “black tulip,” is de- 
scribed as “glossy black,” but there is 
a saving grace in the clause “the high 
lights. reflecting deepest maroon.” In 
other words, it is not actually black, 
and, in truth, is much handsomer than if 
it were. Its price, half a dollar a bulb, 
is high for tulips, but looks small enough 
beside the 10,000 florins that a single 
“Semper Augustus” brought in the 
height of the Holland tulip mania of 1636 
and 1637, when men actually sold tulip 
bulbs “short” and could not cover their 
sales. Tulips run into purple as well as 
red shades, and no doubt the “black 
tulip ” of Haarlem was the extreme dark 
tone of one of these colors. Like the devil, 
it was not as “black as it is painted.” 

The so-called “black calla” is no 
blacker. It is a sort of intense maroon 
brown that looks black, or rather black- 
ish. Likewise the flowers of the straw- 
berry shrub (Calycanthus  floridus). 
Country children of three or more genera- 
tions have called its dark-brown flowers 
“black.” That a true black will ever find its 
way into the ranks of the “ florists’ 
flowers ” is improbable—and certainly not 
to be desired. 

The “blue rose,’ which professional 
growers have striven for much more ear- 
nestly than for the “ black rose,” is adver- 
tised in some catalogues by a blue that is 
blue enough in all conscience, but the Ger- 
man discoverers call it “ violet blue,” and 
the strongest claims made for it acknowl- 
edge a reddish tinge. Unless chemically 
produced, it is doubtful if there ever will 
be a really blue rose. The “ green rose” 
exists, it is true, but it is scarcely more 
than a greenish abortive flower that is 
hardly worth a second look. In any sense 
it. would better not have been. 

The “green carnation,’ of course, be- 
longs to the class of freak flowers that 
are out and out “fakes.” It has been 
claimed that it originated in Paris, in 
1892, when a young’ working-woman 
obtained this new color of the flower by 
inadvertently plunging into a green fluid 
the stems of some white pinks that she 
wore as a corsage bouquet. Years before 
that, however, American country school 
boys and girls were getting both pink and 
green results by putting. the stem of a 
white carnation in an ink well or bottle 
and letting capillary attraction do the 
rest. The “green carnations ” that have 
become a staple for St. Patrick’s Day are 
produced by a similar process. They are 
less. green than greenish, as the color 
naturally follows the venation of the pet- 
als. And it is a most unearthly green. 

This general process of artificially col- 
oring cut flowers has been the subject of 
a great deal of interesting scientific re- 
search in France. One scientist has ex- 
perimented with two hundred coloring 
matters and operated on nearly six hun- 


dred different plants. One of the things 





determined in this way is the rate of 
fluid progress through the stem ‘and pet- 
als of the flowers. Acid green, it seems, 
goes up quickly, and blue and brown 
slowly. It is thought, too, that flowers 
thus dyed may be of use as models in in- 
dustrial art, where all sorts of liberties 
are taken with colors even when the form 
is exactly followed. Now and then quite 
curious freaks are developed. The woolly 
woundwort, for instance, has thick silvery 
leaves, but if allowed to absorb the proper 
coloring fluid the leaves become red while 
the hair is white. 

Freak flowers on a living plant may 
be similarly produced, and in this direc- 
tion there has “been considerable French 
experimentation. In the case of the liv- 
ing plant there is, of course, nothing to do 
but to puncture some of the root cells 
so that the coloring fluid can be drawn 
up. The cells are punctured with a pen- 
knife or pin and in a few days the color 
change in the flower is noted. Acid color- 
ings go up all right, but basic colorings 
will not. 

Fichol, in 1875, immersed the _ rose- 
geranium, forget-me-not, heliotrope, peri- 
winkle, and blue campanula in ether, to 
which some ammonia had been added, and 
changed their colors. While these mauves 
and blues changed, however, the yellow 
double buttercups, wallflowers, and mari- 
golds were not altered. 





Powdering Milk by Com- 
pression 


Processes for reducing milk to the 
form of a powder, or for compressing it 
into tablets, have led to an increasing use 
of milk in these forms. Powdered or 
compressed milk is not only employed for 
provisioning ships and for transportation 
to distant places, but for the use of bakers 
and confectioners. 

In France in one process the milk is 
forced, under a pressure of 250 atmos- 
pheres, through a tube one-tenth of a 
millimetre in diameters, into a _ closed 
chamber heated to 167 degrees Fahren- 
heit by a current of warm air. The rapid 
expansion of the milk on entering the 
chamber turns it into a cloud of vapor,” 
the water is carried off by the current of 
air, and the solid parts of the milk fall 
in powder upon the bottom. 




















A HUMAN CARRYALL 


V. PALEMIRA, AN ITALIAN ATHLETE OF 

NATIONAL. REPUTE. HE IS SHOWN 

CARRYING A DUMB-BELL AND FIVE COM- 

PANIONS, A TOTAL WEIGHT OF 694 

POUNDS, WITH WHOM HE WALKED 
HALF A MILE, 





The Leper 


SoMETIMES are shown 
apart 
Great flaming words writ in God’s book 
of days; 
Keen, even, to pierce the. leper’s numbing 
heart, 
Though death, with unkind kindness, 
He delays. 


to us who walk 


Sometimes, it chances, goodly company 
In sight of we poor men He chasteneth; 
And those same lordly ones from whom 
we flee 
Themselves wait, starvelings, round the 
gates of death. 


But yesterday I called and turned aside 
From one of princely garb and prideful 
mien: 

I saw his eyes—I know not yet which 
cried 
Louder, or 

Unclean!” 


they or I, 


“ Unclean, 
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Every genuine B.V. D. garment has on it 
This Red Woven Label 


‘ BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers. 


50c, $1.00 and $1.50 a garment 


Sold by nearly every shop everywhere. 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, New York. 






(Pat. 4-30-07), $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, and $3.00 a suit. 





Underwear is the short cut 
tocomfort when the sun grills. 


Also makers of B.V. D. Union Suits 



























W. L. DOUCLAS 
SHOES 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3, $2.50 & $2 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS. 
Millions of men wear y 
W.L. Douglas shoesbe- /@ 
cause they are the low- /, 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 
Made upon honor, of the 
bestleathers,bythemost 
skilled workmen, in all 
the latest fashions. \ 
W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
$4.00 shoes equal Custom 
Bench Work costing $6to$8. 
Boys’ Shoes, $3, $2.50 & $2. 
W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by temping his 
name and price on the bottom. Look forit. Take No 


Substitute. Fast Color Eyelets. 
our dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes, If not 


ler by mail. Shoes ordered direct from factory 
delivered free. w.L 














A Necessity with 
Knee Drawers 


They fit 30 well, you 
forget theyre there 
25%, 50*and $199 at 


your dealers.or sample 
pair from the makers. 







A STEIN& Co 
528 Center Ave. Chicago. 
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UPASSANT 


Only $3.82; 8 Vols. 


Size 41-2x7 inch iMlustrated 
226 COMPLETE STORIES and ~ 


PEARSON'S .e%% 


YEAR 


THE BEST BOOK VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


You may send si $1.00, as good faith, and we will 
ship, EXPRESS AID, with special privilege of 
examination, $2.60 collect. If not satisfied, your $1.00 re- 

and no questions asked. Foreign orders 50c extra. 


RENCH authors have written many 
lively tales which, because of false con- 
ventional modesty, have been, until recent 
translations, unknown to those who read 
only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
preadice have deprived us of the merriest and 
iveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was the 
one man in France who could write truly the 
realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention. 
q THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE is what Guy 
de Maupassant always gives us. His dramatic in- 
stinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelming. 
He always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul 
interest and makes it as vivid as any stage scene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every library—tales of* 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, pathos 
and tragedy, love and realiam. 
q EIGUT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the 
" Most Fascinating Reading in the World. 
Contain over 2,500 pages, more than 800 pages to the 
volume, printed from new 10-point type, on pure white 
paper. Pages are wide, illustrated, bound in de luxe art 
cloth, backs and sides stamped with an ornamental design. 


Advertising Edition. Write at once. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 416 E. 24th St., N. Y. City 

























Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin because it cleans and 
disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 


ness. EBUOY isthe best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can't see 

while removing the dirt that you can see, 
FEB is a carbolated soap and 

has “that clean smell" which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps. 


Se at All Grocers and Draggists 
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_ Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 















CHaRLes T. Rogers. 


q 
Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘larragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“ Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”’ 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 4g Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 












HARPER’ 


Morty! 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
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CRASSA IIIS PAIGE API IIaogeg 


Refreshing Sip For Thirsty Lip 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 
HIGH BALL 


It’s Pure and Good, That’s Understood 


IMORt ky 





WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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HARPER'S MODERN SERIES 


Of Supplementary Readers for the 
Elementary Schools 


BOY LIFE 


Stories and Readings Selected from the Works of 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

and Arranged for the 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades by 

PERCIVAL CuuBB, Director of English in the Ethical 

Culture School, New York, Illustrated. Cloth. 





Adopted in Cambridge, Mass., and other 
Massachusetts cities and towns. 

Approved for the New York school library 
list. 

On the approved text-book list in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

Used in New Rochelle and other towns and 
cities in New York, Colorado, and other States 

Approved for the Kentucky school library 
list 

Approved for the township library list of 
Wisconsin and mary other library and school 
lists. -—— 

“The aim of the series is worthy, and the 
book itself consists.of excellent selections well 
suited to realize the end in view. I believe 
this book has distinct value as a supplementary 
reader.’’—WiL.L1AM H. Etson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Mr. Chubb’s edition of stories from the 
writings of William Dean Howells will make an 
admirable supplementary reader and school 
book, one that it will be a pleasure to recom- 
mend.”—Hrnry Newman, Ph.D., College of 
the City of New York. 

“T am delighted with 
charming picture of country 
ponents Mr. Howells at his best. I shall ask 
or the book.’’—-KaTHERINE D. Bvakg, Princi- 
Department, School No. 6, 





‘Boy Life.’ It is a 
boyhood, and 


val Girls’ Public 
Kew York. 

“I congratulate Mr. Chubb, and the schools 
even more, upon the important service he has 
rendered in selecting the wholesome and 
appetizing portions of Howells’s boys books, 
and by presenting Howells in such an admirable 
way.”’—A. E. Winsuip, Editor, Fournal of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence is invited. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Always The Same Good 
Old 


Home, Buffet 
and Club 


Expert 
Selection 


Best Ho 
Choicest 
— Brewed and 
Matured 


“¢, BLATZ WAY 





A 
v \, THE FINEST BEER /& 
EVER BREWED bio 


Ask for It at the Club, Cafe or Buffet 
INSIST ON ‘“BLATZ" 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 








BERMUDA 


7060 Miles in Atlantic Ocean 
Return Tickets 7° and up 


ays 
ona: rg am ess: i up 
Lucluding Hetels, shore excursions, ete, 
By the Fast Twin Serew’ Steamship ‘ Rermudian ” 
(8800 Tens) in torty-five hours. Temperature cooler than at 
the Middie Atlantic Coast resorts. Good fishing, sea bathing, 
sailing and bicycling. Bermuda is now in all its floral glory, 
whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
TO 


UEBEC 


via Malifax, N. &,, most delightful cruise of 1500 miles, 
Magnificent scenery: Northusaberland Strait, Gulf aud River St. 
Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. S.5. “Trinidad” 
from New York July 2nd, 16th and 30th, August 
10 A.M. Returning from Quebec July 8th and 22nd, August sth 
and 19th, September 2nc 
ated pam iphlets wit th full information apply to 
» Quebce 
THs, 
© ook x Mane “Pans. Agta, 4 - und 1200 Broadway 
G49 Madison Ave., 568 Filth -s New York, or any 
Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC a Ye ©0., Lid., Quebec. 












Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


















Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations — seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing. 
Send for free beautifully illustrated book, 


A. B. Smith, G, P, A., Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & ‘Wartford R wR. 

















Colored Prints of Famous Inns 


of Colonial times, reproduced in full color by our 
leading painter of Sporting scenes. Quaint historic 
meeting-places. Just the thing for your Dining- 
Room or Billiard-Room border. ‘Twelve pictures 
to the set—11 x 14 inches-each. 
$2.00 per set. 

Send 4 cents for complete miniature set, with 
a history of each subject. 





The Robert Smith Co., 25th & Poplar Sts., Phila. 











Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 700,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be 
an expert Salesman by mail in eight weeks and our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist 
you to secure a good position. We received calls for 
Salesmen from over 5,000 firms last year and could not 
fill our orders. Hundreds of our: graduates who for- 
merly earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned 
from $100 to $500 a month and expenses. Hundreds 
of good positions open for the spring rush. If you want 
to secure one of them or increase your earnings, our 
free book, “A Knight of The Grip,”’ will show you 
how. Write or call for it today. Address nearest office. 
Dept. 468 National Salesmen’s T ae Association, 

Chicago, New York, Kansas nay Mimneapolis, 
San Feandacd, 


The Wild Olive 











ABBOTTS BITTERS 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
he althful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 








©. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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A Meteor at Sea 


On almost any clear, moonless night, a 
person with good vision may see a num- 
ber of small meteors or shooting-stars 
cross the heavens and disappear like the 
snuffing out of candles; but it is a rare 
occasion when a large meteor approaches 
the earth and furnishes us with a spec- 
tacle calculated to alarm the timid and im- 
press even the brave and serious. Whether 
there would be an unusual display of me- 
teoric showers when Halley’s comet ap- 
proached the earth was a matter of spec- 
ulation for astronomers, but nothing un- 
usual seems to have been noticed, and only 
the largest of meteors could pass through 
the protecting atmosphere of our world, 
Yet many meteors in the past have 
struck the earth when ‘few eyes were 
watching for them, but others have at- 
tracted as much attention by their spec- 
tacular appearance as a comet, 

Such a meteor passed across the heavens 
in December, 1876, and was viewed by 
thousands in half a dozen Western States. 
Tt passed across the whole State of Kan- 
sas, accompanied by a series of explosions 
that so startled the farm animals that 
they ran for cover, Another remarkable 
meteor crossed New York and the New 
England States in 1860, and the light cast 
by it was so brilliant that thousands were 
called from their houses to witness it. 
This meteor finally disappeared far out 
over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The appearance of a flaming meteor at 
sea is even more awe- inspiring than on 
land, and it is doubtful if any ship’s crew 
could witness such a phenomenon without 
experiencing the “creeps” and supersti- 
tious fear, This certainly was the case 
of the crew and officers of the steamer 
Cambrian, who,-in the summer of 1907, 
witnessed the most wonderful display of 
a meteor ever recorded at sea, The nar- 
row escape of the steamer from destruction 
was but one of the incidents of the ex- 
perience. 

It was a brigh€ night, a full moon 
shining, and the sea was calm and peace- 
ful, The Cambrian was making about 
ten knots an hour on her way to Boston, 
when away to the south myriads of shoot- 
ing-stars were observed by the officers and 
crew. These meteoric showers continued 
until the vessel seemed to be directly un- 
derneath a canopy of shooting lights, All 
eyes were directed heavenward by the un- 
usual sight, and they were partly prepared 
for the magnificent display which was to 
follow. Suddenly away off to the north- 
east there flared up out of the very sea 
a light which resembled nothing so much 


_ of danger. 





as a sky-rocket sent up by some ship in 
distress. But it was whiter and more bril- 
liant than any rocket made by human 
hands, and it left a trail of light behind 
that illuminated the whole heavens, 
Small stars and bits of flaming light splut- 
tered and fell away in dense showers, fall- 
ing apparently into the sea. 

The officers and crew realized instantly 
that it was a meteor, and they gazed in 
astonishment at the rare sight afforded 
them; but no one anticipated or thought 
The apparition, however, 
swept majestically upward until the 
heavens became almost as light as day. 

When the meteor reached the highest 
point of its ascent, it began to descend, 
and then for the first time the men showed 
signs of nervousness. The great flaming 
light began to plunge downward in a bow- 
like flight, heading straight for the Cam- 
brian. The speed of the meteor was tre- 
mendous, and the light grew so dazzling 
that the electric bulbs of the steamer turn- 
ed a sickly yellow. The frightened men 
could hardly look at the dazzling appari- 
tion owing to the intensity of the light. 

A terrific roar like the explosions of a 
thousand guns accompanied the meteor in 
its downward plunge, and the words of the 
frightened men could barely be heard 
above the noise. Third Officer Vittery, in 
speaking of it, said: “It was something 
awful to stand there‘and feel there was no 
escape. I felt the ship was doomed and 
turned my head and waited for the end.” 

The roar was enough to strike terror to 
the heart of a landsman, and the light 
was so dazzling that no one could look 
directly at it, and yet nothing could shut 
out the burning glare, which pierced 
closed fingers clasped tight before the eyes 
to protect them. The first of the showers 
of small flaming pieces from the meteor 
began to reach the sea, and as they fell 
into the water the hissing and steaming 
from them added to the noise and con- 
fusion. It was as if the ship’s boilers had 
suddenly sprung a thousand leaks. 

Then, when the terror was at its cli- 
max, and every heart was in the mouth, 
the meteor struck the sea not fifty yards 
from the Cambrian’s stern. It had missed 
the steamer by a narrow margin. The 
hissing and explosion were terrific, and 
there was a mighty upheaval of the waves 
that rocked the steamer. The cloud of 
steam that sprang up from the spot where 
the meteor struck the ocean spread over 
the sea like a great foggy pall. It took 
nearly an hour for the steamer to run out 
of this cloudy haze. 





A Revolving 


A RevoLvina shed for the housing of 
dirigibles has been constructed by a Ger- 
man firm, The difficulty of manceuvring 


Airship Shed 


of the entrances is immediately in front 
of it. The shed, which has an entrance 
at either end, stands on a circular plat- 

















A revolving shed that facilitates the housing of dirigible balloons 


large dirigible balloons into their resting- 
places is avoided by this contrivance, for, 
when the balloon is about to land, the 


shed is turned by machinery until one 


revolves. It is con- 
structed with a steel skeleton, covered 
with canvas awnings, and can be taken 
apart and removed at will. 


form, on which it 





Carving the Guns to Fit 
the Balls 


MANy strange devices have been 
ployed as weapons of war, but probably 
the only occasion on which wooden can- 
non were successfully employed and fired 
was during one of Aurungzebe’s cam- 
paigns in the Decean. The Imperial 
forces closed about a town which was 
believed to be totally unprovided with 
artillery, but to their astonishment the 
advance was met by the thunder of ean- 
non, and a regular siege was instituted. 

The report as to the lack of artillery 
had been perfectly true, although there 
was a good supply of ammunition within 


em- 
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commandant, however, at 
had set every 


the town. The 
the approach of the enemy, 


carpenter in the city to work making 
wooden cannon, and night and day this 


remarkable manufacture was kept up, 


there being, fortunately, large stores of 
heavy timber available. It was found 


that the improvised guns were good for 
but one shot, but for ‘that shot they were 
quite as effective as the iron guns “of the 
period. Moreover, every ball that fell 
in the town was promptly sent back, the 
usual process being reversed, and the ¢ali- 
bre of the guns being made to conform 
to the size of the balls, So stout was the 
resistance that the siege was finally 
raised, much to the glory of the com- 
mandant and the wooden guns, 
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“SECRETARY TO THE 
PRESIDENT” 


(Continued from page 8) 


ask in its editorial columns: “If Cleve- 

land is elected, will he or Colonel Lamont 

be President?” Colonel Lamont used to 
tell how he came to Washington with Mr. 

Cleveland. On the morning after election 

he casually remarked to the Governor 

that, judging from the returns then in, 
he seemed to be elected. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mr. Cleveland, “if I am elected, you are 

elected. I must have you with me if I 
go to Washington.” 

That was all that was said about the 
matter. 

Mr. Lamont was always successful in 
avoiding the commonest pitfall of private 
secretaries: he never became portentous. 
Never did his manner imply, “If you 
could only understand the great thoughts 
that are seething in my brain, or know 
what I know of public affairs, then you 
would be a very wise man indeed.” Sim: 
plicity, directness, and a quiet speech he 
carried with him so long as he was in 
Washington, both as private secretary 
and Cabinet officer. 

Loeb played Mr. Hyde to President 
Roosevelt’s Dr. Jekyll. He was in Wash- 
ington seven years as assistant secretary 
and as secretary to the President. Mr. 
Loeb was quite content to remain par- 
tially in the shadow and partially in the 
light. 

His temperament was such that he 
found it highly congenial to be a part 
of a retinue. He left a mixed impression 
in Washington. As secretary to the 
President, he was not so important and 
overshadowing as had been Lamont and 
Cortelyou. Nor was he so unconsidered 
as Elijah W. Halford. It must always 
be remembered to Mr, Loeb’s advantage 
that he did not have a Cleveland or a 
McKinley in the inner office, and he had 
to bear the brunt of nearly all the 
“breaks” President Roosevelt made. 

When MeKinley was President and Cor- 
telyou was secretary, every premeditated 
Presidential utterance was viséd and veri- 
fied in advance of its publication. Every 
affirmation of fact was authenticated. If 
McKinley said in a speech that the 
world’s stock of gold on such and such a 
date was such an amount, the assertion 
was sent to the Treasury Department for 
verification. Every quotation he used was 
looked up. Every assertion of historical 
fact was run down carefully. In so far 
as was possible, Loeb did this for Mr. 
Roosevelt. He even ventured to rewrite 
and ameliorate the tone of some of the 
President’s letters. But it was more 
than any one man could do to keep 
Roosevelt out of hot water. He spoke and 
wrote too often, and too unpremeditatedly, 
as does Mr. Taft, to aliow a careful re- 
vision by any servant, no matter how 
faithful. 

In indirect and subtle ways, Loeb exer- 
cised a wider influence than was com- 
monly suspected. Mr. Roosevelt was 
strongly susceptible to immediate influ- 
ences that were always about him. He 
could not bear to be checked or combated. 
Loeb was never so foolish as to attempt 
such a thing. But he was the President’s 
shadow in his working-hours, and could 
await favorable opportunities to lay his 
projects before the Executive, Whatever 
he did was always designed for the greater 
honor, glory, and aggrandizement of the 
personal prestige of Theodore Roosevelt. 
No man ever had a more devoted, loyal, 
and faithful servant and follower than 
Roosevelt had in Loeb. 

The secretary was wily and subtle and 
skilful in his master’s service. No inci- 
dent of the entire seven years of the 
Roosevelt administration in Washington 
ever revealed Loeb in any attitude other 
than one of absolute and unwavering de- 
votion to his chief. 

The public limit of his loyalty and the 
lengths to which he would go were shown 
in the series of conflicting “ official state- 
ments ” which Loeb gave out for publica- 
tion at Oyster Bay in the June preceding 
the departure of the fleet on its cruise 
around the world. In that remarkable 
series of outgivings, Loeb hit upon every 
possible variation of the truth without 
once telling the truth itself. Of course, 
all the time he knew that the fleet was 
to go around the world, as had been an- 
nounced in the newspapers. 

President Roosevelt required, abruptly 
and without previous notice, access to a 
vast store of widely varied and miscel- 
laneous information. It was a large 
order to keep track of his flood of letters, 
messages, speeches, decisions, orders, and 
miscellaneous outgivings of every sort. 
His letter-files had to be carefully ar- 
ranged. As everybody knows, he fre- 
quently resorted to them in his eontro- 
versies. 

Callers upon the President frequent- 
ly used to be startled at the wide 
range of Mr. Roosevelt’s information upon 
current topics. It was a part of Loeb’s 
duties to gather this information. 
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Worthy of 
Your Table 


Proper aging is one supreme 
essential of good healthful beer. 

The great Pabst Brewery at Milwaukee 
has a storage capacity of almost twice its 
average output, which insures proper aging of 
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MANHATTAN BEACH 


The ideal summer resort for business men and their families, combining as it does the pleasures of 
the seashore with the accessibility of New York city hotels to the business and amusement centres, 


EUROPEAN PLAN AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTELS 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) 
New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue 


BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE (2th 
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Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality 


and means that every drop in 
every bottle is thoroughly ma- 


tured—worthy of your table 
—the best beer brewed. 


In your ice chest, 
Pabst Blue Ribbon re- 
mains bright and spark- 
ling—the cold has no 
effect on its limpid 
clarity—no sediment 
darkens the bottle. 


Made and Bottled Only 
by Pabst at Milwaukee 


You will find Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer every- 
where—served on dining 
Cars, steamships, in all 
Clubs, cafes and hotels. 


Order a case to-day 
from your dealer, 


Pabst Brewing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Bitter Onion War 
By H. L. Preston 


AN onion-grower in Bermuda has filed 
notice with the salesmanager of the South- 
ern Texas Truck Growers’ Association at 
San Antonio to the effect that, unless he 
and other marketers of this product cease 
to describe their onions as “ Texas Ber- 
muda Onions,” he will apply to the Fed- 
eral courts for an injunction to prevent 
the use of the title. This Bermudian, who 
grows his crop near Hamilton, insists that 
the use of this name for the Texas onion 
is a clear violation of the Federal law 
against false descriptions. He further 
states that by the yse of the word “ Ber- 
muda” the Texans lead the public to be- 
lieve the onion is grown from seed pro- 
duced in Bermuda, when, as a matter of 
fact, not an onion seed for reproduction 
is grown on the Bermuda Islands. Thus 
far the Texans have made no reply, nor 
have they ceased to advertise their onions 
as “Texas Bermudas.” Only time can 
tell whether or not the Bermudian meant 
what he threatened. 

For a score of years the inhabitants of 
Bermuda experimented with onion seed to 
find a variety which would without fail 
each year produce the succulent bulb that 
has made Bermuda famous for an onion 
of mild flavor in the early spring when the 
domestic onion, grown principally in 
Orange County, New York, in Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, and Indiana, has become too 
strong to use in its raw state. Seed 
from the onion-fields of Egypt on the Nile, 
from the plains of Dania, Spain, whence 
thousands and thousands of crates are an- 
nually shipped to European and American 
markets, were taken to Bermuda, but 
neither produced just what was desired. 
Investigation led to the Island of Ten- 
eriffe, just off the coast of Africa, where 
the natives grow an onion that was found 
to fulfil the requirements. The first ex- 
periments made in Bermuda with the Ten- 
eriffe seed delighted the growers. They 
built air castles out of the great profits 
to be made on the onions. As with all 
other vegetables, the Bermudians let a 
certain portion of the onions go to seed 
-for the next planting, which occurred in 
the ensuing December. 

The seed germinated and grew well, but 
when the harvest began in the iollowing 
spring the onions were disappointing. 
They lacked the crisp mildness which made 
their saie at high prices sure. Thinking 
that something might have been wrong in 
the season, another effort was made with 
native seed with no better results. Back 
to Teneriffe the Bermudians went for a 
fresh supply, and the harvest proved 
similar to that from the first importation 
from Teneriffe—a perfect onion. Then the 
Bermudians settled themselves to import- 
ing their seed from Teneriffe yearly, and 
for about fifty years this has been con- 
tinued. Never has the imported seed 
failed to produce the desired quality of 
Bermuda onion. 

One characteristic of this variety of 
onion is that it must have a warm, al- 
most frostless climate. Bermuda never 
has a frost. Thus the island, until seven 
years ago, grew in quantity the only early 
onion that would bring a high price in 
American markets. Portuguese were 
brought to Bermuda to cultivate the 
onions. Little patches of ground on the 
coral formation of the island were cleared 
of their cedar-trees and grass, and the 
seed from Teneriffe was planted. Many 
of the plots are as small as a quarter of 
an acre, but each square foot accommo- 
dates half a dozen onion bulbs; and at 
$2.50 to $3 per crate, the old prices when 
Bermuda had the monopoly, an acre of 
ground would net the grower sometimes 
as much as $500. 

About twelve years ago a man named 
Nye living at Laredo, Texas, conceived the 
idea that the fertile lands in that section, 
where the temperature rarely reached 
freezing, would produce as good onions 
as Bermuda. He secured some of the seed 
from Teneriffe and made a small planting, 
which gave splendid results; and the in- 
dustry has grown until it has resulted in 
an almost complete overthrow of the onion 
industry of Bermuda. The seed produces 
a large vield and the flavor is mild. After 
the first efforts the plantings were in- 
creased, until last year saw 1,100 cars, 
containing 550,000 crates of fifty pounds 
each, sent from Laredo alone to every 
market of importance in America. This 
man Nye went the Bermudians one better 
and introduced from Teneriffe an onion 
called the crystal wax, because of its clear 
pure whiteness which Bermuda did not 
produce. This is superior to the ordinary 
yellow stock grown from Teneriffe seed 
and brings twenty-five cents a crate more 
in most Western markets, though not 
more than ten cents excess in the New 
York market. 

Nye at. Laredo soon began to ship car 
lots. When he sent car lots he got such 
prices in Northern markets that his 
profits from one acre frequently reached 
one thousand dollars per season. Such 
figures to Texans, who had been satisfied 
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THE HEN. “TI wish you’d look where you’re going. 


You stepped on one of my 
THE COW. 
I didn’t break it.” 


eggs.” 


“Dear me! I’m awfully sorry. I hope 
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“*The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 
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lub Cocktails 


Taste right because 
mixed right—to meas- 
ure, not by guess. 


Simply strain 
through cracked 
ice and serve. 









Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 
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How Americans 


Are Governed 
In Nation, State, and City 
By Crittenden Marriott 


Author of “ Uncle Sam’s Business.” 
With Introduction and Pedagogical Aids by 


Dr. James Sullivan 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is a modern and timely High-School 
text-book of civics which makes the subject in- 
teresting. Itisthe story of the plan and methods 
of American government, national, state, and 
city, told with the same simplicity and interest 
of style that marked Uncle Sam’s Business. 
The plan is to picture government as it is, in- 
stead of devoting much space to historical 
origins and evolution. Practical powers of the 
government are explained over tariff, coinage, 
railways, trusts, post-office, etc.; such prob- 
lems as those of Inter-State Commerce, the 
question of rebates, and the relations of trusts 
to the public are defined. 

The authority exercised by the executive and 
judiciary is made clear, likewise the organiza- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, and the powers of state government. 
The last division of the book is devoted wholly 
to city government. Topical questions follow 
the chapters. 

CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 

“The best elementary book on civics brought 
out in this country.” 
FOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Concise and clear. Dr. Sullivan’s aid in 
the arrangement of the subject-matter along 
pedagogical lines the author recognizes as of 
the highest value. The author is to be re- 
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English. The book easily ranks among the 
best of its kind.” 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A text-book for the young that might be 
read with profit by men of voting age.” 
Correspondence is invited’ from superinten- 
dents and teachers. Circulars on application. 
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with a profit of fifteen dollars~per acre 
on cotton, set them wild, and onion-plant- 
ing in Southern Texas became a craze. As 
in all new enterprises, there were failures. 
Men with no experience paid high rents 
for land and paid high prices for seed, 
with the idea that all that: was necessary 
to imitate Mr. Nye’s success was to plant 
the seed and let nature do the rest. The 
failures from their mistakes four years 
ago reached the million-dollar point. Men 
like Nye continued to grow and harvest 
Texas onions at a profit. 

Since these disasters the business has 
settled into the hands of experienced 
growers who have learned their lessons 
in all the details of production and 
marketing. It is now as much a science 
as the production of caulifiowers on Long 
Island. At first all sizes were tumbled 
awkwardly into a crate and _ shipped 
promiscuously to the North. Now a 
special crate is made, and the onions are 
carefully sorted and marketed by men who 
are familiar not only with every market 
in the United States, but with every re- 
ceiver of any importance. From Laredo 
the industry has spread through the 
Southwest, until there is now an onion 
area known as the Brownsville section. 
The Mexicans on the border have been in- 
oculated with the fever, and this season 
more than one hundred cars of onions 
grown from the Teneriffe seed have cross- 
ed the Mexican border and found their 
way as far North as New York and Bos- 
ton. About twenty of these cars reached 
New York, and as they were earlier than 
the Texas crop they sold at an average 
of two dollars per crate. Their quality 
is similar to that of the onions grown 
in Texas. The Mexican grower must pay 
a duty of forty cents per crate to reach 
the American market, which is a heavy 
handicap. 

Whether Bermudians, Texans, or Mexi- 
cans, all growers must go to that little 
volcanic island of Teneriffe for their seed 
for early onions. An acre ‘will produce 
millions of onion seed. ‘Tillable land in 
Teneriffe is scarce. This island rises in 
little table lands frem the sea and is de- 
void of wharves, so that the natives wade 
out to the vessels carrying the seed on 
their backs for shipments. Along the sides 
of the hills are the onion-seed patches. 
Until within a few years the seed growers 
were careless and mixed the varieties, 
greatly to the annoyance of the Bermudian 
and American growers. Bermudians were 
the first to insist upon the separation of 
the varieties, but it took the Americans to 
have this done. Four years ago the Texas 
growers formed an association to market 
their onions. In former years they had 
depended upon the seedmen for their seed. 
As soon as the association took shape an 
expert was sent to Teneriffe to contract 
for a seed-supply for five years. The 
growers had previously paid an average 
of $5 per pound. When the expert reached 
Teneriffe he employed sufficient owners of 
land to grow seed for Texas alone. These 
growers gave a bond to produce seed for 
no one else and to keep the variety pure. 
The first year the supply was limited. 
Last year it reached 12,000 potinds. In- 
stead of a cost of $5 per pound, it cost 
each grower $1.35. The largest production 
of onions in Bermuda in any one season 
was 600,000 crates, a trifle more than 
Laredo produced alone last year. This 
season Rermuda will have 200,000 crates, 
while Texas will ship 1,500,000 crates. In 
1907 the Texas growers netted $1.32 per 
erate. Last year it was sixty-two cents. 
All above fifty cents which the Texas 
growers receive is clear profit. Formerly 
the freight and duty on a crate of onions 
from Bermuda amounted to fifty cents. 
Competition has cut the freight this sea- 
son five cents per crate, making freight 
and duty forty-five cents. This leaves 
when onions are sold at fifty cents per 
crate—and onions have sold for less than 
this—only five cents. per crate for fer- 
tilizer, Jabor, packing, and seed for a Ber- 
mudian, while a ‘Texan can get out even 
at fifty cents per crate. The Bermudian 
onion-grower has been growing poorer and 
poorer for the last five years, and another 
two years are likely to see him out of 
business. 





The Gegenschein 

THE Gegenschein is the name given to 
one of the most inexplicable objects known 
to astronomers. It is visible in the night 
sky under favorable conditions, is rounded 
in outline, and is situated always exactly 
opposite the place of the sun. 

It has been termed by one eminent as- 
tronomer “a sort of cometary or meteoric 
satellite” attending the earth. He sup- 
poses it to be composed of a cloud of 
meteors situated about one million miles 
from the earth and revolving around it 
in a period of just one year, so that the 
sun and the meteors are always on op- 
posite sides of the earth. It is estimated 
that the size of this ghostly satellite may 
be nearly the same as that of the planet 
Jupiter —i.e., about eighty - six thousand 
miles in diameter. 
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Mark Cmain 


PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘““Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
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Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“Tt is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

“ He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in F 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as ana- ~ 
tion to begen- 
uinely 
proud.” 
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President 
Wooprow 
WILson: 
‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 7 
quick to 
excite “ 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van DYKE: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: 

‘*He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEY: 

“‘The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

‘‘He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and bepeat thes a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
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25 Beautiful Volumes 
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Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
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of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 
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taken at periods when the different 
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PYRAMID YOUR SUCCESSES 


If you use NAPOLEON FLOUR, you can build a pyramid of successes; that is, one success in baking will 
follow another— making a continuous record of successes—and no failures. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR makes every woman a better cook, for no matter what her ability may be in baking, 


it cannot be at its best unless backed up by the best flour. 


Don’t handicap your efforts by using a poor flour. Use NAPOLEON FLOUR. 





Can Generally Be Had At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
Distributor mentioned below: 


J. C. Smith & Wallace Co., Newark, N. J. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
L. B. Risdon Milling Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Consumers’ Coal & Ice Co., Bayonne, N, J. 
W. T. Sherman, Red Bank, N. J. 
Borton Coa: & Trading Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
George W. Leach, Pleasantville, N. J. 
Lang & Co., New York City. 
E. A. Torbert, New York City. 
Gennerich & Beckert, New York City. 
Daniel Mapes, Jr., New York City, 


Martin Eymer, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


C. M. & R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 


McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Albany City Mills, Albany, N. Y. 
George E. Palmer, Fulton, N. Y. 
Porter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bogart Flour Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Scranton, Pa, 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa, 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Hazleton, Pa, 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Shenandoah, Pa, 


The Hooven Mercantile ‘o., Ashland, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Sunbury, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Reading, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Mauch Chuzk, Pa, 

Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Arthur Hill & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Herkimer Mills, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Hilton, Gibson & Miller, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Hudson Wholesale Grocery Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

C. G. Meaker, Auburn, N. Y. 











The Hooven Mercantile Co., New York City, N. Y. Boomhower Grocery Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


William B, A, Jurgens, Brooklyn, N. Y. Penn Flour Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. Oschmann, Brooklyn, N. Y. Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
R. H. McEwen Milling Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. McCue-Wright Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Granger & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The Phillips-Thompson Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Granger & Co., Geneva, N. Y. The Hoge & McDowell Co., Washington, D. C. 
Granger & Co., Hornell, N. Y. Great Western Flour & Feed Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Granger & Co., Jamestown, N, Y. H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Coburn Bros., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
John Mueller, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The E. H. Frechtling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bedford & Jones, Lima, Ohio. 
J. S. Wagner Flour Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Lederer Flour & Grain Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Granger & Co., Erie, Pa. 
Granger & Co., Warren, Pa. 


Shenango Valley Flour & Produce Co., Sharon, Pa. 


J. M. Wyckoff, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lewis Bros. Co., Chester, Pa. 
T. H. Thompson & Son, Chester, Pa. 
Lebanon Grocery Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Neely & Ferrall, Canton, Ohio. 


Witman-Schwarz Co., Harrisburg, Pa, 
Horton Milling Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


H. C. Beerits & Sons, Somerset, Pa, 
The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
L. A. Wright & Co., Bostcn, Mass. 
Arthur Chapin Co., Bangor, Maine. 
Knoblock & Ginz Milling Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville, Ind. 
Indiana Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
The Spink Milling Co., Washington, Ind. 


Wilson Grocery Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 
D. Reik, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northern Elevator Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
A. Pierre, Oconto, Wis. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Carpenter Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
P. E. Holmstrom Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. 
(80) Cc. B. Munday & Co., Litchfield, Ill. 


Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Kellogg-Birge Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Benedict & Peek Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Tolerton & Warfield Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. 

Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 

Thomas Farley Co., Missoula, Mont. 














